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ANNUAL MEETING 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


THE -CEASSICS OF ACADIA 
By J. CLARENCE WEBSTER 


The sea-girt Eastern Provinces of Canada have had a large number of 
chroniclers,—explorers, soldiers, sailors, traders, missionaries and officials, 
who have, since the early part of the seventeenth century, described their 
physical features, natural history, aborigines, development of settlements, 
evolution of government, military operations and economic changes. Out- 
standing among these, I think I may safely state, are the French writers 
who covered the period from the arrival of the De Monts expedition of 
1604 to the capture of Port Royal in 1710. They are the Jesuit mission- 
aries, Champlain, Lescarbot, Denys, Le Clercq and Diéreville.t Their 
writings may be termed the classics of Acadia. Those of the Jesuit Fathers 
have been admirably reproduced and translated, with annotations, in the 
well-known monumental work, in seventy-three volumes, published between 
1896 and 1901, under the editorship of Reuben Gold Thwaites, entitled 
The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, the first five volumes containing 
most of the material relating to Acadia, though elsewhere references are 
to be found. 

Our Champlain Society has wisely decided to publish all the other 
classics, translated, and carefully edited, and with a reprint of the French 
text. Of these, the works of Lescarbot, Denys and Le Clercq have been 
issued. Four of the six volumes in which Champlain’s writings will appear 
have been issued, and the remaining two volumes are nearing completion. 
Diéreville’s book, which will complete the series, is now nearly ready for 
the printer. 

When the works of these five authors are studied, marked differences 
in their presentations are to be found, though the range of subjects within 
the scope of their observations was common to all. The explanation is to 
be found in the aptitudes, training, and experience peculiar to each indi- 
vidual. 

Samuel de Champlain came to Acadia in 1604 with the expedition of 
the Sieur de Monts, whose purpose was to establish a settlement, Cham- 
plain’s status being that of Geographer. His previous experiences had been 
both interesting and varied. After several years’ training as a sailor and 
navigator he served for ten years as a soldier during the Civil wars which 
were devastating France. When peace was declared in 1598, he left the 
army and took command of a Spanish vessel (1599-1601) in the West 


1 The works of Jacques Cartier are not included, because he merely touched on the north- 
eastern border of Acadia, and had no intimate knowledge of the country. 
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Indies, making extensive explorations among the Islands and along the 
coast of Mexico and Central America. On his return to France he wrote 
an account of his travels under the title, Bref Discours. For some unknown 
reason this was not published, but remained in manuscript until 1859 when 
the Hakluyt Society brought out an English translation. The French text 
was first printed in 1870 in an edition of Champlain’s works published by 
the Abbé LaVerdiére, of Quebec. As a result of the West Indian voyage, 
Champlain was given a pension by the King, and the title of King’s 
Geographer. 

In 1603 he went to the St. Lawrence with an expedition under Pont- 
Gravé, being commissioner to examine and report on the country, but 
having, also, in mind the purpose of searching for a northern passage to 
Cathay. On his return to France in the autumn of the same year, he was 
received by Henri IV, to whom he proposed a plan for planting a colony 
in Canada, and for carrying on missionary work among the Indians. The 
account of this expedition was published soon after his return under the 
title “Des Sauvages.”” It is thus evident that Champlain was highly qualified 
for the pioneer work in which De Monts’ expedition engaged. He remained 
in Acadia for three years and during this period he explored and described, 
for the first time, the Atlantic coast of Acadia, the Bay of Fundy coast and 
the shore line of Norumbega (now New England) to beyond Cape Cod. 
He returned to France in the autumn of 1607, but did not publish any 
account of his Acadian explorations until 1613, when they appeared as 
Part 1 of a book, entitled “Des Voyages’, accompanied with many maps, 
charts and plans, the rest of the work describing his explorations in 
Canada in 1608 and afterwards, which resulted in the founding of Quebec. 

Champlain’s Acadian records from a work of the greatest importance, 
for they are accurate descriptions of a territory which had previously been 
only vaguely known, and still more vaguely mapped. But, in addition to 
his cartographical data, the book gives considerable information regarding 
the development of the colony, the physical features of the country, its 
natural history, and the aborigines, though these details do not rank in 
importance with his discoveries. Champlain’s descriptive style is direct, 
simple, and unadorned. Perhaps his lack of literary training made him 
reluctant to attempt any other mode of expression. Often, he seems to have 
been so surcharged with information, that he relieved his mind of it without 
regard to form. Whatever be the explanation, certain it is that his writing 
is almost entirely devoid of rhetorical embellishment. 

Marc Lescarbot was a young lawyer who had been called to the Bar 
in 1599. That he was highly educated is evident from his being selected 
to make two Latin orations before the Papal Legate in 1598, one of which 
he published in French, together with a number of poems; he also pub- 
lished in the following year translations of two Latin works, dealing with 
Church politics. In his legal practice he had as a client Jean de Biencourt, 
Sieur de Poutrincourt, who accompanied De Monts to Acadia in 1604, and - 
acquired a tract of land at Port Royal. Having returned to France to 
arrange his affairs, he invited Lescarbot to go back to Acadia with him. 
Lescarbobt decided to do so, influenced, as he stated, by “his desire to flee 
a corrupt Europe and to examine the new world with his own eyes”. As 
a matter of fact, Lescarbot was at this time greatly disgruntled because of | 
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some rebuff or injustice which he had suffered in court, and in this mood 
he decided to forsake Paris and his practice. 

He and De Poutrincourt sailed in May 1606 and reached Port Royal 
at the end of July. He remained in the country exactly one year, departing 
on July 30, 1607. Immediately on his arrival he became active in the 
affairs of the colony, superintending building operations for Poutrincourt, 
who departed with Champlain on an exploring expedition, laying out 
gardens, sowing experimental crops, fishing and hunting. Having some 
knowledge of medicine he was able to give assistance both to the settlers 
and to the Indians. His evenings were spent in writing. About the middle 
of November he staged a dramatic performance, as a welcome to Poutrin- 
court, returning after an absence of nearly three months on the New 
England coast, the entire play, “Le Théâtre de Neptune,” being written and 
staged by himself. A number of his poems, which, later appeared in his 
“Les Muses de la Nouvelle France,” were also composed during the months 
of winter. On Sundays he gave some hours to the religious instruction of 
the men, and seems to have been well-satisfied with the results. He also 
took a great interest in the Indians, and was anxious to bring about their 
conversion to Christianity. 

In the spring of 1607, word arrived from France that De Monts’ mono- 
poly, which had been granted for ten years, had been cancelled and that 
the colonists must return to France. Lescarbot left in the autumn, much 
disturbed at the abandonment of an undertaking which promised fruitful 
results, and which offered so rich an opportunity for the establishment of 
Christianity in the country. Amends having been made for the wrong 
which had been done him. in the Law Courts, he resumed his practice in 
Paris, and, in 1608, he wrote his book “‘Histoire de la Nouvelle France,’’ and 
published it in 1609.2. A second edition appeared in 1611, and a third in 
1617, the latter being much enlarged, and improved in style. 

Lescarbot’s work differs very markedly from that of Champlain. 
Though his experience of Acadia was very much less ? than that of the 
latter, his book is much larger, chiefly due to the introduction of general 
historical topics which Champlain did not include. Thus, he gives a 
comprehensive account of previous voyages of discovery in the New 
World, both in North and South America, and, in describing the man- 
ners, customs and language of the Indians of Acadia (much more fully 
considered than in Champlain) he makes an extensive comparative study 
of various peoples of the Old World and South America, including the 
ancient Germans, Greeks, Gauls, Hebrews, Goths and many others. The 
cartographical descriptions, which predominate in Champlain’s book, are 
very meagre in Lescarbot’s, as might be expected. Lescarbot, was a 
master of the art of writing, and has a picturesque and lively style which 
at times is overflorid and even prolix, and his too easy flow of language 
is not always characterized by sound construction or precision of mean- 
ing. However, in these respects, the carefully revised edition of 1617 is 
an improvement on its predecessors.* 


2 It appeared the same year in an English translation by Pierre Erondelle, Huguenot refugee 
in London. 

3 He spent about one-third of the time there, and did not travel about as Champlain had done. 

Dr: Ganong tells me that Lescarbot seems to him to have much of the spirit of the modern 
reporter, with much the same instinct for presenting just what the reader desires to know. 
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The relations between Champlain and Lescarbot at Port Royal seem 
to have been happy. During the winter of 1606-7 they must have had 
many opportunities to exchange ideas on the subjects which interested 
them, and, certainly, in the entertainments provided by the Order of 
Good Cheer, at Poutrincourt’s hospitable board, they co-operated in the 
fullest degree. Their religious beliefs were the same, and though their 
tastes, attainments, and interests were dissimilar, there is no record of 
any friction between them while in Acadia. Lescarbot even wrote a 
sonnet to Champlain and published it, later, in his book of poems. They 
sailed back to France in the same ship in 1607. Yet disharmony developed 
between them in the following years. The early editions of Lescarbot’s 
book referred to Champlain in a friendly manner, and acknowledged 
various items of information which had been communicated orally to 
the author by Champlain. Trouble began after the appearance of the 
latter’s work on Acadia in 1613. In it Champlain stated that Lescarbot 
during his residence in Acadia remained in Port Royal all the time with 
the exception of one short trip of fourteen or fifteen leagues (This refers 
to a visit made to the Ste-Croix river; but Champlain makes a slip as 
regards the distance, as Lescarbot points out in his edition of: 1617 gant 
should be twenty-five leagues). 

The question arises as to whether Champlain was not peeved by notic- 
ing the success of Lescarbot’s book, for the conflict is fundamental and 
irreconcilable between the man of action, who makes discoveries at the cost 
of toil and danger but cannot express them in form which appeals to a 
reading public, and the man of letters who uses the discoverer’s results to 
win fame by the use of a facile pen in the comfort of his study. Did not 
Champlain mean to suggest that his own work, based on a much longer 
experience in Acadia, and involving very extensive traveling, was much 
superior to one written by a man who lived in one place all the time? 
Lescarbot took great offence, and, in his revised and enlarged edition of 
1617, indulged freely in criticisms of Champlain -not only in regard to the 
latter’s work in Acadia, but elsewhere. He criticised his bad style of 
writing, accused him of magnifying his own performances and ignoring 
those of Cartier, jeered at him for swallowing fabulous tales as truth, 
blamed him for selecting the island in the Ste-Croix as the first settlement, 
which led to disastrous results, pointed out geographical errors, etc., etc. 
While Lescarbot was undoubtedly correct in some of his criticisms he was 
wrong in others. His entire performance seems rather trivial and unworthy 
of him and indicates that he was inspired by a spirit of petty vindictive- 
ness. However, readers of his book scarcely notice these pin-pricks as 
they are carried along by the flowing current of the author’s graphic 
descriptions, which always charm and rarely weary. 

Nicolas Denys came to Acadia with Commandeur Isaac de Razilly in 
1632, at the termination of the tenure of the country by the Scots. Little 
is known of his previous life, save that he belonged to a family of distinc- 
tion, but had a very poor education. For many years he was engaged in 
trading and fishery enterprises, chiefly in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
established several stations on the coast. He incurred the enmity of d’Aul- 
nay de Charnisay, Governor of Acadia, and several others who resented 
his mercantile activities, and in his conflict with them, he suffered con- 
siderably. However, he persevered in his work, and was victorious in the 
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end, for in 1654 he was made Governor of the coast of Acadia from Gaspé 
to Canso, with a monopoly of sedentary fishing throughout that great 
territory. La Tour, long his friend, had become Governor of the rest of 
Acadia, and their relations were very cordial. 

In the winter of 1668-69, his large establishment at St. Peters on Cap 
Breton Island was burned, causing him great financial loss. He retired to 
another post at Nepisiguit, and commenced writing an account of his 
Acadian experiences. In 1671, he went to France to arrange for its publica- 
tion, and the work in two volumes appeared in the following year. It 
bore the title “Histoire Naturelle des Peuples, des Animaux, des Arbres et 
Plantes de l Amérique Septentrionale, et de ses Divers Climats”. It is described 
by Ganong as a handbook of immigration and was intended mainly to 
attract notice, population, capital, and government protection to a country 
in which he had the utmost faith and he, doubtless, hoped that his exten- 
sive knowledge and experience would ensure for him some profit in the 
development which he expected would follow. 

The book was written almost entirely from memory when the author 
was over seventy, and describes events which took place over a period of 
nearly forty years. It is not, therefore, surprising that it should present 
inaccuracies in various places. Yet in spite of these defects Denys’ work 
must be regarded as one of the most important accounts of the historical 
events, physical features, natural history, the Indians and fisheries of 
Acadia, in the seventeenth century. Nearly one-half of the second volume 
is given to a description of the cod-fishery, and Ganong points out that 
this is “the most complete and authoritative exposition” on the subject, 
particularly of the summer fishery. The book had no hterary quality or 
style, a defect which the author admitted, saying that he had given little 
attention “to the symmetry of words or their arrangement.” In the account 
of the fisheries, a subject which he knew in every detail, he is at his best, 
writing with enthusiasm and expressing himself with complete clearness. 
In his natural history descriptions, however, fact and fiction are so inter- 
mingled that, as Ganong points out, it is difficult to know what to believe. 
However, even thus, the accounts are of value since they give the views 
and beliefs which were held by the inhabitants of Acadia at that time. 
Father Chrestien Le Clercq, an able and devoted Recollet priest, began his 
labours in 1675 among the Micmacs in the Gaspé peninsula and the terri- 
tories south of it as far as the Miramichi, and worked there for twelve 
years. He then returned to France and published a book, in 1921, entitled 
‘Nouvelle Relation de la Gaspésie,etc.”” This work is entirely different from 
those of Champlain, Lescarbot and Denys, for it deals solely with the 
Micmac Indians and is to be commended for its thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness, and clearness. Besides giving an account of their manners, 
customs and beliefs this devoted Missionary mastered the native language 
and invented a remarkable system of hieroglyphics, as an aid to the 
memories of the Indians in saying their prayers and, as Ganong points 
out, this system, improved later by Abbé Maillard, played an important 
part in the religious instructions of the Indians, and has not even yet 
become wholly extinct. 

The last of the classics to which I wish to direct your attention is the 
volume published in Rouen by M. de Dièreville in 1708, entitled “Relation 
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du Voyage du Port Royal de l’Acadie ou de la Nouvelle France.” It has four 
sections. The first describes the outward voyage from France in 1699 ; the 
second gives an account of the customs of the settlers and Indians; the 
third deals further with the Indians; the fourth describes the homeward 
voyage to France in 1700. In 1710 the book was reprinted in Amsterdam 
with only minor differences. In 1714 a very condensed abstract of the 
work in English prose was included in a London publication The Travels 
of several learned Missioners of the Society of Jesus into Divers Parts of 
the Archipelago, India, China and America, etc., etc.” This work was the 
translation of a French original published in Paris in 1713. It was described 
as an “Extract of an Account of the Country of Acadia, in North America, 
yielded up in the last Treaty of Peace by the King of France, to the Crown 
of England, containing a Description thereof, with the Customs, Manners, 
and Religion of the Natives, etc. Written in the year 1710, by a French 
Gentleman, and sent to a Missioner of the Society of Jesus.” The last 
sentence is quite wrong. The work was written before 1710 and was not 
meant for the Society of Jesus; the English author evidently regarded it 
as a Jesuit Relation. The abstract is in no sense to be considered as a 
translation of Diéreville’s book. 

In 1751, an abridged German translation in prose appeared in a Col- 
lection of travels, entitled, Sammlung neuer und merkwiirdiger Reisen, zu wasser 
und zu Lande. 

In 1885 L. V. Fontaine published a volume in Quebec, entitled “Voyage 
du Sieur de Diéreville en Acadie, etc.” In it is found much of the text of the 
original, but certain portions which the editor considered as “‘trop naifs, ou 
plutét trop gaulois pour notre époque’’ were omitted, to suit the chaste minds of 
Canadian readers. The last section of the book in which Diéreville’s return 
voyage is described is entirely left out. The book is a strange mixture of 
comments on Diéreville’s writing, with rambling articles on various phases 
of Canadian history, including Signiorial tenure, the troubles of ‘the 
Acadians in 1755, letters of Moorsom from Nova Scotia, biographies of 
Charles Lawrence and John Winslow, and other tit-bits. As regards Dière- 
ville’s place in this mélange, one might well ask “‘qu’allait-il faire dans cette 
galère?” Nothing further need be said about this work. I have referred 
to it because it is the only attempt at a study of Diéreville’s book which has 
hitherto been made. 

Dièreville’s work is not only the last to be made known to English 
readers, but it is probably the least known of all the classics. Hence it 
will doubtless be studied with critical eyes in order that its relative merits 
and demerits may be ascertained and measured. Certainly, when compared 
with the volumes of his predecessors, Diéreville’s small duodecimo appears 
like a pigmy. The little volume is no way to be considered as a competitor 
for the honours which historians have given to the older classics. Diére- 
ville’s aim was not to produce a comprehensive or authoritative account of 
Acadia. The book was really written on the suggestion of Michel Bégon, 
the distinguished collector and patron of the arts and letters, before Diére- 
ville’s departure for Acadia. The latter had previously published some 
poems in Le Mercure galant, and these evidently impressed Bégon favourably 
for he suggested that Diéreville describe his Acadian travels in verse. . 
Dièreville had, however, another important qualification for his task. He 
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had been trained as a surgeon in Paris, and must have had considerable 
scientific knowledge, for he was requested to study the flora of Acadia and 
to collect new specimens for the Royal Botanical Gardens of Paris. Thus 
trained as an accurate observer, possessing cultivated tastes, and gifted 
with the ability to express himself with charm and clarity, both in prose 
and verse, his Relation was but the register of his observations and experi- 
ences, both on sea and land, and, so dominant was the poetic instinct in 
him that he was doubtless glad to adopt Bégon’s suggestion and write the 
entire work in verse. The change, in part, to prose was made after his 
return to France, and was due to the insistence of friends. Whatever may 
have been the views of these critics as to the value of his poetry, modern 
readers find it most entertaining. As a descriptive medium it is employed 
with marked skill, and though it teems with imagery and allusions, facts 
are usually presented with accuracy, yet without the dulness so often found 
in prose descriptions. While Diéreville must have known of the previous 
writings on Acadia, and, possibly, may have read some of them, there is 
not the slightest indication that he made use of them in writing his book. 
Considerable space was given to the description of his outward and home- 
ward voyages, and these were written with the charm and simplicity of 
style in which Robert Louis Stevenson, in our own time, described his 
Inland Voyage, and his travels through the Cevennes with a donkey. 

His account of the French settlers in Acadia was entirely original and 
could not have been copied from any other source. His section dealing 
with the Indians is not an exhaustive treatise, but comprises a series of 
descriptions of manners and customs which could easily have come under 
his observation during a residence of the greater part of a year in Acadia. 
They are recorded with accuracy and simplicity, as might have been ex- 
pected from a trained scientist. His poet’s imagination, while adding to 
the charm of his descriptions is not employed in the distortion of facts. It 
is interesting to note that Diéreville scarcely refers to political conditions 
or to the relations existing between New France and New England. During 
the ten years previous to his arrival in Acadia, the country had been con- 
siderably disturbed. In 1690, Phips’ expedition from Boston had ravaged 
Port Royal, and one of his subordinates had destroyed the fort and depot 
of the Trading Company of Acadia at Chedabucto. As a result of these 
exploits, Massachusetts claimed to have conquered Acadia. Phips made 
the people of Port Royal take the oath of allegiance to King William and 
Queen Mary, and set up a local government of citizens acting under a 
French sergeant, meant to serve until an English Governor should be 
installed; this never really took place, and the French gradually resumed 
control in Port Royal, though for several years the people were uncertain 
as to whose subjects they were. De Villebon, who had arrived after Phips’ 
visit to take control (in the absence of Governor De Meneval, who had been 
granted leave but had been taken prisoner to Boston) thought it best to 
abandon Port Royal and to establish his government on the river St. John, 
first at Jemseg, then at Nashwask, and, finally, at the mouth of the river, 
where he built a new fort. It was at the latter place that Diéreville met 
De Villebon, just before the latter’s death on July 5, 1700. 

During these years there had been a series of bloody encounters 
between the French and Indians on the one side and New Englanders on 
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the other. Border towns of the latter had been mercilessly ravaged, pirates 
infested the waters of the Bay of Fundy, and, in 1696, Iberville, the famous 
Canadian fighter, had, with the aid of De Villebon and the Indians, 
captured the strong fort at Pemaquid, which was garrisoned by New 
Englanders; in the same year New Englanders ravaged Beaubassin in 
Chignecto and attacked De Villebon at For tNashwaak. Yet, of all of 
these happenings, there are only a few vague references in Diéreville’s 
book. He led a quiet life, carrying on his business (he acted as agent for 
a French Trading Company), helping the local people to develop their 
fishing industry, and making observations among the settlers and Indians, 
and, in his spare time, working hard on his metrical descriptions. 

After his return to France in 1700, he settled in his home town, Pont- 
l’Evéque, in Normandy, and practised as a surgeon in its hospital. His 
book was not published until 1708. In the meantime, he changed much 
of the verse to prose, and must have revised his text thoroughly. Of his 
career nothing is known, except that he held his hospital position for ten 
years. No other writings have been discovered. Nothing is known of his 
private life, nor of the time or place of his death. 


REPORT OF THE ENGLISH SECRETARY 
By NorMAN FEE 


The annual meeting for 1933 of the Canadian Historical Association 
was held at the Public Archives, Ottawa, on May 22 and 23. Dr. Webster, 
in his presidential address, “The classics of Acadia”, examined the value of 
the writings of Champlain, Lescarbot, Denys, Le Clercq, and Diéreville, 
his comments on the last being especially interesting in view of the work 
of translation and editing on which he is now engaged. Dr. Webster made 
an admirable presiding officer. His plea for scholarship and the value of 
research will not soon be forgotten by those who heard it. 

Papers were read as follows: F. H. Soward of the University of British 
Columbia, “Canada and the Far Eastern crisis’; W. M. Whitelaw of 
Rutgers University, “An Approach to Canadian cultural history”; F. H. 
Underhill of the University of Toronto, “The political ideas of John S. 
Ewart”; E. R. Adair, “The church and parish of L’Acadie”, an excellent 
study in local history based primarily on the parish records; Gustave 
Lanctot of the Public Archives, Ottawa, “La Roche et l’établissement de 
l'Ile au Sable”, in which by the use of new evidence the hitherto accepted 
story was largely discredited; F. J. Audet of the Public Archives, Ottawa, 
“Officials of Upper Canada, political and judicial, 1791-1841”; Margaret 
Ells of the Archives of Nova Scotia, “Clearing the decks for the Loyal- 
ists’; and D. C. Harvey, archivist of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
“The struggle for New England township government”. The papers 
by Miss Ells and Mr. Harvey break new ground in the history of Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Harvey traced the unsuccessful attempt to gain the adoption 
of the system of the New England town in local government. Miss Ells 
cleared up in detail the elaborate process of escheating by which in the 
1780’s lands were re-acquired by the crown in order that they might be 
available for the Loyalists. 

The Association met concurrently with the Canadian Political Science 
Association and, for the first time, a joint session and a joint luncheon 
were held. It was the unanimous opinion that the practice should be 
continued. Two excellent papers were read at the joint session: “The 
commercial class in Canadian politics, 1792 to 1840”, by D. G. Creighton 
of the University of Toronto; and “The political ideas of Sir John A. 
Macdonald”, by T. W. L. MacDermot of McGill University. 

Professor D. McArthur of Queen’s University was elected president 
of the Historical Association, and Mr. F. J. Audet of the Public Archives, 
Ottawa, vice-president. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FORM OF 
TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT IN NOVA SCOTIA 


By D. C. Harvey 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the form and origin of local 
government in Nova Scotia. Apart from Bourinot no one has hitherto 
attempted to deal with this subject; and he devotes only one very general 
paragraph to the period under review, as follows: 


‘The Legislature appears to have practically controlled the administration of local 
affairs throughout the province, except so far as it gave, from time to time, certain 
powers to the Courts of Quarter-Sessions to regulate taxation and carry out certain 
public works and improvements. In the first session of the Legislature, a joint com- 
mittee of the Council and Assembly chose the town officers for Halifax, viz., four 
overseers of the poor, two clerks of the market, four surveyors of the highways, two 
fence viewers, and two hog-reeves. We have abundant evidence that at this time 
the authorities viewed with disfavor any attempt to establish a system of town govern- 
ment similar to that so long in operation in New England. 


This paragraph is typical of much that has been written about Nova 
Scotia in its obscurity, its lack of criticism, and its failure to offer any 
interpretation of existing conditions. One naturally desires to know 
whether any other form of local government had been known to the early 
Nova Scotians, or whether any attempt had been made to establish a system 
of town government similar to that in New England; and, if so, why the 
Legislature had insisted upon keeping control in their own hands. 


In order to answer these questions it is necessary to recall the fact 
that the dominant element in the pre-Loyalist population of Nova Scotia 
came from New England and came to their new-homes only after having 
received assurance that they would be living under the same institutions as 
they had left in the neighboring colonies. The northward migration itself 
was characteristic of the second half of the 18th century in New England. 
Between 1760 and 1775 it has been estimated that 100 towns were planted 
in New Hampshire, 74 in Vermont and over 20 in Maine. During the same 
period about 20 were established in Nova Scotia. They came from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, where local 
self-government was practised to the full. 


It is well known that in the older New England townships there was 
friction between the privileged and the unprivileged, and that some of both 
classes came to Nova Scotia. In fact, the majority of those who came to 
Nova Scotia sought to better their lot, both economically and politically. 
But Lawrence’s proclamations had made no distinction between these 
potential immigrants; and, as the agents of the associated groups were 
able and prominent men, who had insisted upon definite terms of settlement. 
all were justified in expecting the fullest rights of self-government that had 
existed in the older colonies, among which was the fundamental right of 
holding town meetings and choosing town officers. 

The following description of the New England planter applies as well 
to those who came to Nova Scotia as to those who went to Maine. 


1 John George Bourinot, Local Government in Canada: Baltimore, 1887, p. 44. 
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When a group of people desired to try their fortune in the interior, they would 
apply to the colonial legislature for a free township grant, and manage the allotments 
themselves. In the wilderness they did not abandon organized society, but took with 
them the lares and penates of their households, the New England institutions of church, 
school and town meeting; and in spite of early privations never lost sight of the 
amenities of settled community life.2 

In New England, town organization had preceded county and state 
organization. Consequently, local life was active and comparatively inde- 
pendent. The exigencies of defence and self-help in general intensified 
this local solidarity. The town or township was, therefore, the true unit 
of political life; and it was brought only gradually under the superior 
authority of the state. In Nova Scotia, the New England planters had to 
deal with the central government at Halifax, from the beginning. It had 
been organized a decade earlier than the New England migration and it 


was determined to insist upon its authority, however willing it might be 
to delegate specific powers to local units. The fact that the central govern- 
ment granted the lands of the townships and also considerable assistance in 
transport and supplies to the immigrants gave an advantage to the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to limit the local autonomy of the New England 
townships. 

Without pausing to discuss the American aspects of an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Judges of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas for the: 
county of Halifax in 1753, or the New England influence on the struggle 
for representative government in Nova Scotia, it is sufficient to notice, in 
passing, that New Englanders constituted the majority of the first General 
Assembly, and were the most prominent of the citizens of the capital at 
that time, two years before the Townships in Western Nova Scotia were 
instituted. | 


It should be remembered, however, that, while there were New Eng- 
landers in both the Council and the Assembly, the Council had enjoyed 
a monopoly in legislation for almost 10 years, had tasted the sweets of 
office, and, though willing to share its formal constitutional powers with 
the Assembly, was sensitive as to its leadership, influence, and prestige. 
For example, in adopting legislative procedure, it imitated English forms 
so closely as to use the Norman French formula for directing ‘bills to the 
Assembly, until that body contemptuously insisted that the simple mother 
tongue was sufficient, and that the Council in its legislative capacity was 
not a House of Lords. Moreover, the Council numbered among its mem- 
bers the Chief Justice, who, though a New Englander and ane of the 
earliest advocates of a complete constitution for Nova Scotia, had exerted 
onset to the utmost in purging the laws of the colonial allov so as to refine 
ine Bue British gold. It is not surprising, therefore, to discover that, in 
pe rst sessions of the Legislature, the Council objected to the New 
pees idea of having local officers elected at a town-meeting, and favored 

€ British and Virginian systems of supervision by General Quarter Ses- 





2 Morison & Commager. The Growth of the American Public. New York, 1930, p. 61 
+ D: 61 


3 The di i rth j 
See as is based upon materials in the Public Archives of Nova Scotia: 
iseribooks Ares je “overnors of Nova Scotia and the Imperial Government Inland 
Gt. Ouarter D the Peace sine ane ans Assembly, Township grants Minutes 
4 and miscell: Re co at Large of the Province o i opri 
records, and miscellaneous papers. I am indebted to Mrainaas: Martell, © ence eee 


Dalhousie, who wrote an M. A. thesis r i i 
and assisted me in this study. ‘esis, under my direction, on the period between 1758 and 1783, 
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_ sions of the Peace, by which means the right hand of the Executive govern- 
. ments could be stretched, in theory, to the utmost bounds of settlement. 


' If these facts are remembered, it may help to explain the rather puzzling 


manoeuvres of both Council and Assembly, in which credit for having 
initiated legislation seems to them quite as important as the efficacy of the 
legislation itself. 

The first Assembly met on October 2, 1758: and, within two weeks, it 
had prepared a bill for the town of Halifax, which was to be governed by 
a President and Common Council. The Council took no immediate action 
on this bill but, a month later, it sent down one of its own, for erecting 
Halifax into a parish, with power to provide for its own poor. The Assem- 
bly replied that it could not take this bill into consideration, until it had 
heard what had become of its earlier bill, to provide for a municipal council. 
The outcome was a conference between the two houses; and a compromise 
between the two bills seemed to have been reached; but, when the Assembly 
had embodied this agreement in a bill, “for the choice of Town Officers for 
the Town and Suburbs of Halifax and for prescribing their duty” the 
Council again procrastinated, until a pointed question was asked by the 
Assembly, as to what had become of its bill. It then suggested another 
conference. But, by this time, the Assembly was on its diginty; and it 
informed the Council that, until it knew what were the objections to the 
bill, it could not instruct a committee properly for such a conference. This 
led to an exchange of recriminatory notes, from which it may be gathered 
that the Council resented the action of the Assembly, in going ahead with 
the bill, without having first submitted a draft to the Council’s committee. 
Finally, on March 2, 1759, the Council formally vetoed the bill on the 
ground that it was “contrary to His Majesty’s Instructions”. 

Curiously enough, it then drafted a bill, that had no apparent relation 
to the question at issue, but, through its machinery, became the model for 
township government in Nova Scotia, until the definitive act of 1765. 

This bill was entitled “An Act for Preventing Trespasses,” and was 
first sent to the Assembly, on March 3rd. It was returned, with amend- 
ments, by the Assembly, on the 10th, and sent down again to the Assembly, 
with revisions, on the 12th. The Assembly returned it, with further amend- 
ments, on the 15th, and, on the 19th, it passed the Council in final form. 

The act itself, provided merely, for the erection of fences by the 
proprietors of land, for the restraint of cattle and hogs from wandering 
at will, and for keeping streets, lanes, and highways free from obstruction. 
Its interest, apart from the clash of wills and wits between the Council and 
the Assembly, in which the victory lay with the Council, lies in the follow- 
ing section on the powers, duties, and mode of appointment of town officers. 

And be it further enacted, That the Committee of the General Assembly to be 
appointed for that end, shall, and are hereby empowered, to nominate four suitable 
overseers of the poor, two persons for Clerks of the market, two persons for fence 
viewers, two persons for hogreaves, and four persons for surveyors of highways, to 
serve for the town of Halifax, till the sessions of the Supreme Court, Court of Assize 
and General Gaol delivery, to be held in October next, at which time the Grand Jury 
of the said Court are hereby impowered to choose other meet persons to serve in their 
room, and so from year to year; and the said persons, so nominated or chosen, shall 
be sworn, to the faithful discharge of the duty of their several offices; and the person 
or persons who shall refuse to serve in the said offices, to which they are respectively 
nominated or chosen as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay the sum of forty shillings each, 


and the said Committee or Grand Jury are hereby authorized to nominate or choose 
other persons to serve in their stead. 
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On March 30th, a joint committee of the Council and Assembly met 
and chose the officers, as enumerated above, to serve until released by 
the Grand Jury, in the following October; and so ended the first struggle 
of the New Englanders in Halifax to obtain municipal government. 

It was while this first Assembly was in session that Governor Law- 
rence issued the two proclamations, that ultimately brought the New 
England planters to Western Nova Scotia, under what they regarded as 
definite promises of both central and local institutions of government 
similar to their own. The first proclamation was issued on October 12, 
1758; and described, in general but enthusiastic terms, the lands that were 
available for settlement in Nova Scotia. The second was issued on Jan- 
uary 11, 1759; in answer to specific enquiries from several prospective 
settlers or agents, communicated through Mr. Hancock of Boston and 
Messrs. Delancey and Watts of New York. The second proclamation con- 
tains inter alia, the following paragraph: 

That the Government of Nova Scotia is constituted like those of the neighbour- 
ing colonies, the Legislature consisting of Governor Council and Assembly, and every 
township as soon as it shall consist of Fifty Families will be entitled to send two 
representatives to the General Assembly. The Courts of Justice are also constituted in 
like manner with those of the Massachusetts, Connecticut and other Northern colonies. 

In April 1759, agents of prospective settlers from New England ap- 
peared, in person, before the Governor and Council with a number of still 
more specific questions, which were answered to their satisfaction; and 
from that date the New England migration was assured. There is no 
doubt that, although neither the proclamations nor the minutes of Council 
give details as to the exact mode of choosing town officers or as to the 
specific powers of the proprietors, the New Englanders, finding the word 
“township” freely used, accepted the term with all its implications. Further 
there is indirect evidence that Governor Lawrence and his Council felt 
committed to these implications: for in 1760 an act was passed “to enable 
proprietors to divide their lands held in common and undivided,” and this 
was at first done, until His Majesty disallowed the Act. Likewise, in 
1763, Charles Morris and Richard Bulkeley, two men who had been close 
to the mind of Lawrence, when he negotiated with intending settlers, made 
a report, in which they. pronounced definitely in favour of incorporated 
towns, and asserted-that the promise of these had been one of the chief 
inducements to settlement. Their statement is brief but convincing: 


Upon application of the Settlers from New England for Townships to General 
Lawrence Among other promises to induce them to come, this was not the least 
Prevalent, that they should be Intitled to the same Priviledges they enjoyed in the 
other Colonys, and in Particular that of being Constructed into Townships and having 
officers Chosen by the respective Towns to regulate their own affairs, this would be very 
essential to establish peace and good order among them and promote their welfare. 


From all this, it seems clear that the Townships established in Western 
Nova Scotia, between 1760 and 1765, were on a different footing from 
Halifax and Lunenburg, and would not submit to delinquency on the part 
of the central government without a struggle. Unfortunately, Governor 
Lawrence died suddenly in 1760; and Chief Justice Belcher, who assumed 
the reins of government on his death, taking certain strictures on the late 
Governor’s generosity to the New England planters as a mark of confidence 
in himself and an instruction what to avoid in future, quarrelled with the 
old members of the administration, and used his position and legal know- 
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ledge to defeat the purposes of the Council, which was at this time favour- 
able to the petitions from/ the New England settlers. 


In the meantime (1759), Governor Lawrence and his Council had 
declared the metes and bounds of five counties ; Halifax, Annapolis, Kings, 
Lunenburg and Cumberland; and proposed to set up judicial and admin- 
istrative machinery as settlement proceeded. This involved the appoint- 
ment of magistrates who met in Quarter Sessions and Judges of the In- 
ferior Courts of Common Pleas, who frequently were identical with the 
magistrates. These judicial officers were destined to assume also the 
administrative functions of the counties. 


During the next five years, the central government in Halifax was 
preoccupied with war and rumors of war, and with the actual problems 
of settlement, so that there was much that was haphazard about local 
administration; and the townships on the south shore and in Chignecto 
oe not as closely supervised as were those of Kings County and Anna- 
polis. 

The proprietors of the first townships, in accordance with! their 
understanding of the conditions of the grants, and with the act of 1760, 
immediately appointed their committees to apportion the town plot, the 
land for a school and a church, and the marsh land, cleared upland, and 
woodland. When this Act was disallowed, in 1761, their committees had 
to be appointed by the Governor and Council; and they could not, of their 
own accord, make any changes in their allotments. This led to consider- 
able friction and discontent, and, in some instances, coercion had to be 
threatened by the central government. 

In the session of 1761 the immediate administrative needs of the 
agricultural townships, apart from the allotment of land, was provided for, 
in two acts: the first “for ascertaining the Times and Places for the holding 
of the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace and the Inferior Courts of 
Common Pleas for the counties of Lunenburg, Kings County and Anna 
polis,” and the second “for the repairing and mending Highways, Roads, 
Bridges and Streets, and for appointing Surveyors of Highways within 
the several Townships in this Province.” The former extended the judicial 
organization that already existed in Halifax County to the three counties 
therein named; and the latter applied the principle of the Act of 1759 for 
the selection of necessary town officers. The latter dealt only with sur- 
veyors of highways, and provided that they should be chosen by the Grand 
Jury at the General sessions of the Peace. It was the British and Virginian 
not the New England way; and ¢he principle of secondary not primary 
election; and it was soon expanded to include all town officers that were 
chosen prior to the Act of 1765. For example, in April 1761, the Grand 
Jury for King’s County chose surveyors of highways, surveyors of lumber, 
fence viewers, and pound keepers for the townships of Horton, Cornwallis, 
Falmouth and East Falmouth (Newport). In November, they chose the 
constables for the same townships; and, in the following June, overseers 
of the poor were added to the list. 

But the regulation of settlement in the townships was still a pressing 
matter. Some of the proprietors had not arrived, and others were coming, 
who had to be provided for. This, and the disallowance of the Act of 
1760, led Lieut.-Governor Belcher, in 1762, to issue the following proclama- 
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tion, whereby the proprietors on the spot were to find that, in addition to 
choosing their committees, the government at Halifax was about to inter 
fere actively in determining the personnel of the proprietary groups in the 
various townships. a 

Whereas many Rights are become vacant in several of the Townships in this 
Province, viz., Sackville, Amherst, Granville, Yarmouth, Barrington, Onslow, New 
Dublin, Chester, by failure in the Grantees of performance of the required condition 
of settling with their families within a limited time,, I have therefore thought fit . . .. 
to publish this proclamation, giving notice that all persons who shall come as settlers 
to any of the above mentioned Townships with their families and stock, on or before 
the 15th day of September next, shall be entitled to shares according to the number in 
each family, and in proportion to the grants heretofore made until the number in each 
Township shall be completed. : : 

This same year (1762) the townships of Liverpool, Barrington, and 
Yarmouth were organized as (Jueens County. 2 

This gradual withdrawal of local autonomy and general extension of 
the authority of the central government over the townships led to an 
illuminating protest from Liverpool, in July 1762, in which the memorialists 
claim that as British subjects they were born to be free. The protest is~ 
in part, as follows: 

We your memorialists proprietors of the Township of Liverpool look upon our- 
selves to be freemen and under the same constitution as the rest of His Majestys 
King George’s other subjects not only by His Majesty’s Proclamation but because 
we were born in a Country of Liberty in a land that belongs to the Crown of England, 
therefore we conceive we have right and authority invested in ourselves (or at least we 
pray we may) to nominate and appoint men among us to be our Committee and to 
do other Offices that the Town may want. His present Excellency, your Honour and 
the Council of Halifax have thought proper to desrobe and deprive us of the above 
privilege which we first enjoyed. This we imagine is encroaching on our Freedom and 


Liberty and depriving us of a privilege that belongs to no body of people but 
our-selves. 


They then denounce at some length the policy of the official committee 
for encouraging farmers rather than fisherman or traders, and conclude, 
with the petition “that we may have the privilege to ehoose our own Com- 
mittee and other officers as it will greatly pacify us and the rest of the 
People of the Township; and what we must insist on as it belongs to us 
alone to rule ourselves as we think ourselves capable.” 

This protest and petition from Liverpool is interesting for its revela- 
tion of the mentality of its settlers and the independence of their spirit. 
As they were not as accessible from Halifax, as the agricultural townships, 
they, from the first, had been more or less a law unto themselves, and the 
judicial machinery of the county was not actually extended to them before 
the township act of 1765. 

But, from King’s county, an even+more formidable budget of griev- 
ances was transmitted to the Board of Trade in 1763. This address was, 
in part, a protest against Lieut-Governor Belcher himself, and, to that 
extent, had the support of a number of the officials in Halifax, who had 
sat at the right hand of Lawrence. 

As to the subject under discussion, they say that the principal induce- 
ment for them to come to Nova Scotia had been the assurance of the 
protection of government in all their civil and religious rights and liberties 
as they had enjoyed them in the governments whence they came; but that 
they were now deprived of those rights and privileges. 


That notwithstanding the Promise given us b 
g the | s s by the late Governor Lawrence— 
that we should have the Privilege of Naming and admitting Settlers of our own 
Country men in the several Townships in this Country Yet we find to our Great Grief 
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and Disappointment that many strangers not resident here are admitted by the Lieut- 
Governor and his Agent “Isaac Deschamps Hsq.” to the Exclusion of some Persons 


in the possession of their Lotts—who are thereby turn’d out of Possession without 
any Process of Law and thereby ruin’d. 


That Towns are not incorporated agreeably to His Majesty’s Instructions—whereby 
the Inhabitants are prevented from Transacting the necessary affairs of the Townships 
though we were promised the same should be—by the late Governor Lawrence—in 
the same manner as they are in the other colonies......... 


After listing a number of other grievances, not pertinent to this study, 
they make a direct attack on Lieut.-Governor Belcher : “And we apprehend 
that this uncommon and Tyrannical Conduct is set on foot and supported 
By the Lieut.-Governor and Commander-in-Chief.” 

The main plea of both these petitions was dealt with by Charles 
Morris, Chief Surveyor of Lands, and Richard Bulkeley, Secretary, as 
part of a report submitted, in October 1763. They supported warmly the 
idea of incorporating the towns and enabling them to choose a President 
and six assistants as a governing body, and such town officers as they 
needed. They suggested that the authority of the township government 
should be limited to the maintenance of the pour, making and repairing 
toads and bridges within their jurisdiction, building places of public wor- 
ship, and supporting the clergy, agreeable to provincial law. In their 
opinion, these concessions would soon bear fruit, and complaints would 
cease. 

When the Legislature met, in October 1763, the Council was in a 
mood to implement this report; but its efforts were frustrated by the 
Assembly. This is a complete reversal of the roles played by the Council 
and Assembly in the session of 1758; and is difficult to explain, in the 
absence of debates or a record of divisions in both chambers. The explana- 
tion seems to be that the Council was moved by the report of Morris and 
Bulkeley, and knew that incorporated towns had been promised the 
settlers, whereas the Assembly seems to have grown fond of its work and 
was reluctant to divide its sovereignty. 

When the Council sent down a bill “to empower Towns to choose 
Town Officers, maintain their poor, and mend their streets and highways,” 
the Assembly concluded that it needed so many amendments it would be 
better to draft a new one. Ignoring the first and last sections of the 
Council’s bill they drafted one “to enable proprietors of the several Town- 
ships in this Province to maintain their poor”; and sent it up to the. 
Council, with a request that it be accepted instead of the Township bill. 
The Council agreed to accept this substitute, if the Assembly would regard 
it as having originated in the Council. This was agreed to; and the bill 
became law, on November 26, 1763. The only concession to local self- 
government lay in the fact that the proprietors of the townships were 
allowed to meet annually, choose a chairman and then proceed to elect a 
number of inhabitants, who should be empowered to assess the whole for 
the relief of the poor. The same meeting should determine the total 
assessment that should be made for that year. This limited concession was 
a far cry from the varied rights and activities of the New England Town 
Meeting. 

No further legislation, that bore directly or indirectly upon local self- 
government, was enacted in the next session of the Legislature, and no 
further protests seem to have come from the outlying counties. Where 
the Quarter Sessions did not meet, as on the south-west shore or at 
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Cobequid, the proprietors seem to have obtained permission to hold special 
meetings and to transact necessary business, that otherwise would have 
been attended to by the sessions./ Finally, in 1765, legislation was enacted 
that, with slight amendments, fixed for more than a century the routine 
of local administration, and retained in the hands of the Executive govern- 
ment a potential control, through its appointment of magistrates and 
judges. This was V Geo. III Capl, “An Act for the Choice of Town 
Officers and regulating of Townships.” 

In principle, the Act was more conservative than either the Act of 
1759 or that of 1761. They had left the choice of the officers mentioned 
exclusively to the Grand Jury; but by the Act of 1765 the Grand Jury 
could only nominate two or more persons for each office; and then, out of 
these, the Court of Quarter Sessions was to choose and appoint. Otherwise 
the machinery was the same; but the number of officers to be chosen was 
increased; and there was a proviso that the act should not be construed 
to restrain any privileges that might hereafter be granted by a charter of 
incorporation to any town or towns within the Province. 

As it transpired, this proviso was meaningless, and may have been 
intended merely as a soporific. It is true that at the moment, when this 
legislation was being enacted, a petition was before the Legislature for the 
incorporation of the Town of Halifax; but, though the Council was willing, 
the Imperial government was not, and the Capital of Nova Scotia had to 
submit to the inefficient rule of magistrates in Quarter Sessions for almost 
a century longer. 

This Act was a complete repudiation of the New England form of 
Township government; and it no doubt had some influence upon the 
attitude of the rural townships towards the American Revolution. Cer- 
tainly, some of the settlers left the Province because of their dissatisfaction 
with what they regarded as broken pledges. But it prevented the formation 
of some 20 little republics in Western Nova Scotia, and it enabled the 
central government both to establish communication with the Townships 
and to retain a check upon their activities. 

It is probably true also that The Imperial Government was wise in 
disallowing the Act of 1760, which had enabled the proprietors on their 
own initiative to divide Township lands held in common. This might 
have led to a number of small proprietary colonies that would have been 
still more independent of the central government and might have tried 
to establish an imperium in imperio. In fact, Alexander McNutt tried to assert 
the right of giving title to lands in his reservations, without reference to or 
recognition of the central government. This was but an expansion of the 
same principle. Whatever might have been, the central government finally 
regained control over the associated proprietors of the Townships by an 
act of 1767, whereby the Township lands could be apportioned and allotted 
in severalty, only after a writ had been obtained, to that end, from the 
Supreme Court, addressed to the provost marshall or his deputy; and 
he had to act by inquisition of a jury in the presence of two Justices of 
the Peace. : : 

By these two acts, therefore, that of 1765 and that of 1767 the struggle 
for the New England form of Township government in Nova Scotia was 
brought to an end, and henceforth Nova Scotia, like Tudor England, made 
the Justice of the Peace its man-of-all-work. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF JOHN S. EWART 
By FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


John Skirving Ewart was born in 1849, the year of the Rebellion 
Losses Bill which marked the definite establishment of Responsible Gov- 
ernment in the province of Canada. He lived to welcome the report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 and the Statute of Westminster of 1931, which 
together mark the culmination of the long process by which the little 
dependent colony of his boyhood has grown into the sovereign nation- 
state of today. 

Brought up in liberal traditions, trained for his profession of law 
in the firm of his uncle, Oliver Mowat, he was a young man in his early 
twenties in Toronto when the Canada First movement was launched. 
“Canada First,’ while it talked of consolidation of the Empire as part of 
its programme, emphasized above all “the cultivation of a national senti- 
ment.” It must have made a strong impression upon the young Ewart 
who was to devote the main efforts of his later years to “the cultivation 
of a national sentiment.” “Some seed was sown,” he said of Foster’s 
movement of the 1870's, “but it fell among the thorns of party politics 
and the thorns sprang up and choked it.”! From 1904, when he delivered 
his first speech in Ottawa on the Kingdom of Canada, he gave more and more 
of his time to cultivating the seed anew in the more favourable soil of 
the 20th century Dominion. In the meantime he had spent twenty years 
in Winnipeg, practising his profession, growing up with the new western 
community, and imbibing the spirit of the new nationalism which has 
always made more appeal to the youthful pioneer society of the prairie 
than to the older societies of the eastern provinces with their deep-rooted 
local traditions. The campaign of pamphlets and speeches in favour of 
an independent Canadian nation which he carried on for the last two 
decades of his life was the natural outgrowth of this environment of his 
youth and early manhood. 

Mr. Ewart had not the personal gifts for attracting a large popular 
following. His dry analytical style was that of the lawyer arguing a case 
rather than of the missionary seeking new converts to the faith. Yet the 
chief ideas which he began to propound in the early 1900’s have been sub- 
stantially realized in the Canada of the 1930's; and as he was certainly not 
preaching to the converted when he started, his propaganda work must 
have had some influence in contributing to this result. As he claimed 
himself, his ideas were in accordance with the main line of Canadian 
constitutional development, though this was not admitted by most Cana- 
dians who were discussing the subject twenty-five years ago. He himself 
must be given considerable credit for assisting the Canadian public to 
recognize what the implications of its political history were and what was 
the goal to which its constitutional evolution pointed. 

He was read, said the Ottawa Journal,? only by pedants and professors. 
Perhaps one like myself, who is both a pedant and a professor, is apt, 
therefore, to overestimate his influence. But the fact is that Mr. Ewart’s 


1 The Kingdom of Canada. p. 83. 
2 In an editorial article, 25 Feb.. 19338. 
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ideas did not find acceptance with the professors and have hardly found 
acceptance with them yet. In the decade from 1908 to 1918, if one car 
trust the evidence of articles in the University Magazine and the Review of 
Historical Publications Relating to Canada,Canadian intellectuals were mostly 
caught up in the current of Imperialism; they either ignored Mr. Ewart's 
arguments or treated them with consistent hostility. Only the . Queen's 
Quarterly printed articles of his or articles sympathetic to his views, show- 
ing itself in this as in many other matters much closer to the actual Cana- 
dian soil than its more pretentious contemporaries in Montreal and Toronto. 
As late as 1928 Messrs Corbett and Smith of McGill, in their book, Canada 
and World Politics, could speak of him as a vox clamantis in deserto. When one 
realizes how much closer were his ideas to the actual line that imperial 
development has followed than the ideas of his host of academic Canadian 
critics who were still dreaming of some central authority in the empire, one 
begins to suspect that the voice crying in the wilderness must have had 
a good many hearers within its range. At any rate, it is an interesting 
curiosity of our Canadian history—this almost complete loss of touch 
shown by our academic intellectuals with the deeper trends of national 
life. Though the masses may not have read what Mr. Ewart wrote and, 
if they had, could not have understood the legal subtleties of the dispute 
about the nature of a Personal Union, he has certainly proved a much 
more correct interpreter of the trend of our national evolution than his 
supercilious critics who were wont to find his history of the past biased 
and his proposals for the future impractical. 

Mr. Ewart’s writings derive some of their importance from the fact 
that he began his campaign for an independent Canadian nation, a King- 
dom, just at the moment when all the signs seemed to point in the opposite 
direction. Canada as she grew out of the colonial stage was faced by two 
alternative choices. Either she might continue to emphasize her individual 
autonomy until that had grown into complete independence, insisting upon 
taking over the separate management of her external affairs just as she had 
done with internal affairs ; or she might demand a share in the management 
of imperial foreign policy in London, thus realizing the responsbiilities 
of manhood by taking up a junior partnership in the imperial firm. From 
the period of the Boer war the Canadian government and people were 
subjected to incessant pressure to induce them to accept this second alter- 
native. Canadian universities were among the first groups in Canada to 
adopt the programme of imperialism. Laurier spent all his years of office 
in fighting this campaign and Mr. Ewart was a frank admirer of his 
general course of action. 

It was to bring out and emphasize the full implications of Laurier’s 
autonomist attitude that Mr. Ewart entered the fray. He criticised Laurier 
because, as a practical politician, he had not felt himself free to develop 
the full implications of his own actions and had often to make concessions 
to imperialist demands for co-operation. “He had to choose between 
ultimatum and compromise.” * It was because compromise on the most vital 
point of all, the question of war relationship, seemed fatal to Canadian 
national integrity that Mr. Ewart preached his own doctrine of the “King- 
dom of Canada.” Laurier allowed himself insensibly to drift into British 


* Kingdom Papers, Vol, I, p. 258. 
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military entanglements just as Sir Edward Grey was drifting in his rela- 
tions with France. His opponent, Sir Robert Borden, seemed to welcome 
the entanglements because they gave him a basis for demanding a share 
in directing British policy. So Mr. Ewart took up his own course of 
warning the Canadian people of the dangers of their position and of hold- 
ing before them another policy which would remove all doubts and diffi- 
culties. 


The root idea of all his teaching was equality. Canada must abandon 

all the relics of colonial dependence and achieve a status equal to that of 
the United Kingdom. This did not involve—at least when he started his 
campaign—any thought of breaking the connection with Great Britain, 
but it did mean a fundamental change in the nature of the imperial tie. 
Canadian nationalism was necessary for the achievement of a united self- 
respecting community. 
É “I am most perfectly persuaded that their influence (Canadian imperialists) upon 
the political present of Canada is pernicious, and upon her political future, dangerous. 
It is so because its underlying principle is Canadian insufficiency. Tell Canadians that 
their affairs can be managed better in London than in Canada, and to the extent of 
your influence, you are doing them an injury. Tell Canadians that, particularly with 
respect to foreign relations, they are inferior to the diplomats of other nations, and 
ought to be glad if they are even consulted as to what is good for them, and, to the 
extent to which you can make them believe you, your language is baneful . . . . I say 
that national depreciation is mischievous and injurious. ... . We have nothing to be 
ashamed of either in our country, our men, or our achievements. We can manage our 
own affairs better than anyone else... . The chief fault of Canadians, politically, is 
their diffidence and their timidity. Imperialism has taught them their insufficiency, 
and big robust and strong as they are, they reflect their education. Our mean colon- 
ialism is part of our fibre. We ought to give our children a chance of being something 
better ... 


We have a difficult problem here in Canada. We have to unify and nation- 
alize a people—several peoples—whose geographic and ethnologic conditions make for 
separation, . . . How are we to unify Canada? There is but one possible way: Make 
her a nation in name as well as in fact. Let her throw off her mean colonial wrappings 
and let her assume her rightful place among the nations of the world. Give us a 
common pride.4 

This meant constitutionally that all the remaining legal forms by 
which Canadian subordination to an imperial sovereign power were ex- 
pressed must be removed. The legislative, executive and judicial subordina- 
tion of the Canadian government and parliament to the British must 
disappear. The Dominion of Canada should become a Kingdom, as J. A. 
Macdonald had wished in 1867, owing allegiance to the same sovereign as 
the United Kingdom but bound by no other ties. “The Kingdom of 
Canada” is the title of Mr. Ewart’s first lecture in 1904 and remains the 
leading theme of his argument from that time on. In 1917, when schemes 
for closer Imperial union seemed to him to imperil everything of autonomy 
which Canada possessed, he reached the conclusion that only complete 
separation as an independent republic would preserve our Canadian birth- 
right. After the 1926 Conference, however, he gradually returned to an 
acceptance of the King Union, and with the coming into force of the Statute 
of Westminster on December 11, 1931,—"the most important date in 
Canadian History’’® —he was willing to sing his Nunc dimittis, believing that 


4 Kingdom Papers, Vol. I, pp. 54-55. 
5 See his address to the University Club, Ottawa, 21 Sept., 1932. 
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the Statute meant the achievement of what he had started to advocate 
almost a generation earlier. 

The evolution of his opinions is stated by himself in an article in 
Foreign Affairs in October, 1927. 


“Prior to the recent war, the present writer regarded a Personal Union of Canada 
with the United Kingdom as all that Canada could desire. Having in mind the Great 
Britain and Hanover union, he imagined that, similar relationship might be established 
between the United Kingdom and Canada: the United Kingdom might continue its 
immersion in European complications, while Canadian policy would be guided by 
Canadian interest. The outbreak of the war dispelled that idea. The difference 
between the two cases became obvious. Behind the Great Britain and Hanover union 
there was no unified history, no sympathy, no common tradition and achievement, 
and the two peoples spoke different languages. One nation might be at war without 
materially disturbing the feelings of the other. Between the United Kingdom and 
Canada, on the other hand, there was the relation (metaphorically) of mother and 
daughter, and there were the ties of sentiment language and tradition. . . . In the 
case of the United Kingdom and Canada, Personal Union would only be a misunderstood 
modification of a previous life-blood association. Consummation of it would not efface 
traditionary mental attitude. The United Kingdom could not be at war and Canada be 
indifferent. All this because startlingly clear in 1914 . . . These considerations con- 
vinced the present writer that nothing short of complete separation would enable 
Canada to take an independent attitude with reference to wars in which the United 
Kingdom might in future be engaged. While it is true that, were a Personal Union 
consummated, Canada would not become a belligerent merely because the United 
Kingdom was engaged in war, the general public would not appreciate that fact. 
They would be inclined to reject the assertion that the Sovereign could be at war 
in one capacity and at peace in another. They would remain in the belief that duty 
and loyalty demanded participation in wars in which their king was engaged. They 
would not consider that they were free from all obligation. Lawyers might so declare, 
but an unwillingness to accept the technical truth would leave the people practically 
in the state of legal subordination from which they had passed by termination of the 
imperial relationship. Canada is not yet ready for a declaration of independence. 
But her approach towards it has recently been very rapid . . . Now equality of status 
is almost unanimously accepted and acclaimed ... But people no not understand that 
equality of status means, for Canada, sovereignty. That they will learn; and the 
process of development will continue.” 


Against mere colonialism as such in the pre-war decade Mr. Ewart 
could win fairly easy debating voctories. He was over-fond of quoting 
flowers of rhetoric from English statesmen to prove that Canadian equality 
was already recognized by them. But he realized quite clearly that the 
crucial point was the question of war relationship. Was Canada bound to 
go to war whenever the United Kingdom became involved? It was because 
he wanted it made clear beyond all doubt that she was not so bound unless 
she had specifically committed herself beforehand by treaty or other 
arrangement that he was so insistent on removing all other constitutional 
ties except allegiance to a common king. Previous examples of the Per- 
sonal Union type of relationship—especially that of Great Britain and 
Hanover—could be cited to prove that it was possible for one kingdom to 
remain neutral when the other was at war. Any closer relationship would 
automatically involve Canada in British wars. 


Mr. Ewart was proud of the skill and obstinacy with which Laurier 
had blocked the repeated efforts of Chamberlain or of the War Office and 
Admiralty to get Canada committed to common war efforts with them. 
He was wont to hold up the Laurier policy of trade preference and of 
development of postal and cable communications as examples of the kind 
of economic co-operation that was possible and desirable between Canada 
and Britain in lieu of the policy of political consolidation of the Empire. 
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For Chamberlain’s scheme of Imperial preference, he believed, was only a 
method of achieving this ultimate political end, and to Chamberlainism 
his reply was “Co-operation ever, incorporation never.’® But on the other 
hand he was alarmed at the concessions which he thought Laurier made 
to military pressure from London. He quoted with relish Laurier’s remark 
at the 1911 Conference that “We have taken the position in Canada that 
we do not think we are bound to take part in every war,” but he was 
critical of Canadian representation on the Imperial General Staff and the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. Insensibly Laurier was slipping into a 
policy of military co-operation in preparation for war, a policy which 
would entangle his country in obligations of honour, just as Sir Edward 
Grey, at the same time, was drifting into similar entanglements with 
France. 

All these questions of the war relationship came into public discussion 
with the naval scare of 1909 and Laurier’s naval bill of 1910. The best 
part of Mr. Ewart’s writing is his acute analysis in the Kingdom Papers 
of the implications of the rival Laurier and Borden plans on naval matters. 
Sir Wilfrid insisted, in accordance with his autonomist traditions, on a 
separate Canadian navy and left the question as to how the navy should be 
used on outbreak of war to be met when such an occasion might arise. 
Mr. Borden claimed that Canada should commit herself to no permanent 
policy of naval construction until she had settled with Great Britain what 
voice she was to have in determining the foreign policy of the Empire. 

Mr. Doherty, the leading constitutional authority of the Conservatives, 
elaborating upon his chief’s argument, called Laurier’s policy, a policy of 
drift because it refused to face this ultimate question of the control of for- 
eign affairs, and Mr. Ewart quite obviously symipathised with Mr. Doherty’s 
criticism. “The finding of a way,” said Mr. Doherty,” by which we may 
have a voice, and a real voice, in the control of the foreign policy of the 
Empire, is an essential condition precedent to our embarking upon any 
permanent policy of participation in the maintenance of naval forces’— 
or as Mr. Ewart put it himself—‘‘No obligation without representation.”’* 
But Sir Robert Borden when he came into office did not find a way of 
having a voice—a real voice, not merely an advisory voice—in the control 
of the foreign policy of the Empire. No effective arrangements were made 
for the conduct of a joint foreign policy and Mr. Ewart did not believe 
that any arrangements could be made. We were therefore logically under 
no obligation to participate in British wars. “Declaration of our adoption 
of the principle of no obligation without representation is, in view of the 
impracticability of representation, not far from a declaration of independ- 
ence.”® This was Mr. Ewart’s final conclusion in 1912 on the eve of war. 
His countrymen were not to agree with him, but his thesis that no real and 
permanent share in the control of British policy could be given to Canada 
~ was to be abundantly justified by experience in the next ten years. 

The war put an end for the moment to the constitutional question ; 
and Mr. Ewart, not wishing to do anything to disrupt the solidarity of 
the Canadian people, ceased publication of his Kingdom Papers. But in 


¢ See his discussion of ‘“Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals and Canada” in The Kingdom 
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1917 he felt impelled to take up his argument again. The publication of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis’s Problem of the Commonwealth, Sir R. Borden’s enthus- 
iastic endorsation of the Imperial War Cabinet, the conscription elec- 
tion, and all the schemes being put forward officially or semj-officially in 
London for imperial consolidation, both political and economic, drove 
him into loud protest. No. 21 of the Kingdom Papers is the most vehement 


of all his writings and becomes in places almost hysterical. 

Invention of the phrase, “Imperial War Cabinet,” as descriptive of the London 
consultations, is a dishonest exploitation of war enthusiasm for imperialistic pur- 
poses ...° Although we are authoritatively assured that the present war will not 
end until security against its recurrence has been obtained, we are also told that, for 
the future, our principal purpose in life is to be ready for resumption of the fight. 
And not merely are Canada’s military and naval forces to be maintained at fight- 
ing strength, but the economics of her peaceful life are to be rearranged with a view 
to the anticipated supervention of war...” The old colonial system is reappearing. 
Unless the policy adopted by Sir Robert is repudiated Canada will descend to the 
status of a British sphere of influence... ™ 

But for the war, the violent access of imperialism which it has precipitated, and 
the synchronization of an imperialistic Canadian Government, IJ still think that Sir 
John A. Macdonald’s desire for a “Kingdom of Canada”... could have been realized. 
Now it cannot. We have sunk back into colonialism ... The situation owes its 
existence to our allegiance to the British King. As long as king-union continues, we 
shall be regarded as part of the British Empire, from which will be deduced that, as 
the Empire is a unit, so its resources must belong to the Empire and be applicable, 
under Imperial direction, to the needs of the Empire as a whole . . . What was 
Canada’s has become the Empire’s; and the functions of our parliament are, in very 
appreciable measure, to be discharged by British Boards and Bureaus . . . While the 
scope of her self-control was expanding Canada tolerated her colonialism . . . Her 
nationhood might be deferred, but it appeared to be secure . . . The prospect has 
passed. Not along that line may Canada rise to nationhood . . . There remains but 
one course open to us, and that is to proclaim Tur Repusiic or CanapaA ... And 
this I say to the imperialists who are pressing their crown of thorns upon the brow 
of the Canadian people. Crush it down. Restrict our political lberty. Restrain 
our legislative freedom. Take possession of our property and resources. Apply our 
assets to the payment of the British war debt. Add us to your fighting strength. Reduce 
us to a source of supply—men, materials and money. Throw us into your interna- 
tional bargain scales. Count us as Egyptian fellaheen and Indian ryots. Crush it 
down, I say, until it enters the bone. Repeat for us the tragedy of your Transvaal 
imperialism. Lord Milner is once more a dominating figure . . He has dissipated 
all hope of THe Kinepom or Canapa. He will find, I tell him, that he has but 
turned us to a better, for a more secure and enduring destiny. He, principally, is the 
founder of THE RepuBic or CANADA.” © 

Perhaps Imperialists and Nationalists were both a bit hysterical in 
that last year of the war. Mr. Ewart’s outburst shows at least that behind 
his political nationalism lay a strong economic nationalism. After the 
war he talked little about co-operation in economic affairs as an alterna- 
tive to the programme of political centralization advocated by imperialists. 
“The empire as a whole,” he was wont to remark, “is only a euphemistic 
phrase for referring to the interests of the United Kingdom as distinct 
from those of the Dominions.”13 


_ It is impossible to discuss the question of political relations with Great 
Britain in the post-war years without raising at the same time the question 
of Canada’s relations with the European continent.” Mr. Ewart was an 


* Kingdom Papers, Vol. II, p. 270. 
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18 See his discussion of ‘‘The Empire as a Whole,” in Kingdom Paper, No, 21. 
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emphatic North American. Before the war much of his admiration for 
Laurier had been based upon that statesman’s abhorrence of the “vortex 
of European militarism.” The experience of the war intensified this feel- 
ing in his mind. “Between these continents—one superheated with antag- 
onisms, hatreds and bitter jealousies and the other unified in interest and 
devoted to the pusuits of peace—Canada must make her choice.” 14 
; “I am not apprehensive that Canada will enter into formal engagements to repeat 
the effort of the past’ but that she will be induced so to entangle herself in co-operative 
preparations for a repetition of ‘the great effort’ that she will place herself under 
honourable obligation to make the effort when the time arrives ... The great and 
pressing question is simply whether Canada is to be content to take care of herself and 
her own interests, or whether she desires to enter, in a subordinate capacity, upon 
participation in the management and control of the affairs of the world.” 15 
He told the University College undergraduate Forum in Toronto in 
1923 that Chanak was a Turkish delight which Canada had refused to eat. 
66 a 7 
If ever there were a time when Canada should turn a deaf ear to the siren 
song of European diplomats, it was now. Canada ought to sail by, lashed 
like Ulysses to the nationalist mast, with her ears stuffed with taxes.” 16 
The most notable of all his utterances on this topic is in the Independ- 
ence Papers, Volume II, p. 250, where he displays an unaccustomed passion. 


“Geographically, Canada is a part of the North American continent. Is she, for 
war purposes, to regard herself as part of Europe? Is she to renounce all hope of 
future peace? Separated by the Atlantic, and for same purposes by the Mediter- 
ranean also, from spheres of nationalistic rivalries, is she to engage in ever-recurring 
wars among the hate-exchanging peoples of far-distant countries? Why should she? 
She cannot placate them. She cannot make French love Germans; nor Germans love 
Slavs ; nor Slavs love Magyars; nor Magyars love Serbs; nor Serbs love Italians; nor 
Italians love Greeks; nor Greeks love Turks; nor Turks love British. She cannot 
fulfil for any of these peoples what they are pleased to call their ‘legitimate aspirations.’ 

With their strifes and their hatreds, Canada must keep herself unassociated. They 
must learn by heavier and still heavier experiences that wars breed wars, and not as 
they were told ‘a thousand years of peace. They must learn to understand one 
another. From that attitude of mind, unfortunately, they are further removed than 
in 1914. They will fight and fight and fight again. Canada is not among them. She 
is not European. She is North American. Let her pursue a policy based upon that 
fact.” 

This attitude of North Americanism made him a very qualified admirer 
of the League of Nations. Especially did he object to Article X, “the worst 
feature of the Covenant.” “Only while under the influence of war hysteria, 
could we have been induced to put our name to so wild an engagement... 
It has no relation to peace efforts or to aggressor penalties. Fourteen out 
of the thirty-two original members of the League took territory from the 
defeated nations and wanted everybody to agree that they should never 
lose it”... “Canada pledged her support, partly because of misrepresenta- 
tion as to the effect of Article X and partly under the belief that modifica- 
tion of it could be secured . . . Canada should not have entered a League 
of which Articles X and XVI formed parts. If to it the Protocol is added, 
Canada ought to withdraw.” 17 

In the ultimate analysis it is because Mr. Ewart, like the great bulk 
of his fellow-countrymen, was so sturdy a North American in his outlook 
upon life, whereas most of his academic critics have felt themselves as 
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mere sojourners in an outpost of European civilization, that he and the: 
professors have never been able to appreciate one another. ; 

So stalwart a North American was naturally well pleased with the: 
stand of the King government on the Chanak incident and the Lausanne : 
treaty. He referred contemptuously to Mr. Meighen’s “Ready aye Ready 
speech as the bull-terrier argument—Canadians, like bull-terriers, must | 
come when whistled to.1* He remarked that—unlike Mr. Meighen—Sir. J.. 
A. Macdonald, Sandfield Macdonald and Sir W. Laurier had been good! 
Canadian beaver. He welcomed the declaration of equality of status in, 
1926 and brushed aside the Balfourian metaphysical distinction between | 
equality of status and inequality of function—“equality when you are stand- 
ing still and inequality when you are doing something.”!® He seized eagerly - 
upon the extension and consolidation of Canadian treaty-making powers as | 
represented in the Halibut treaty and the Reports of the 1923 and 1926: 
Conferences, and undoubtedly exaggerated their legal and constitutional 
significance as Professor A. B. Keith showed fairly clearly in the Canadian | 
Historical Review?® and elsewhere. But, as Professor Keith has shown with 
equal clearness in his later books and especially in his most recent one, 
Constitutional Law of the British Dominions, the tendency of events has been 
to bring the relationship of Great Britain and the Dominions steadily 
closer to that Personal Union, the achievement of which Mr. Ewart was 
apt to announce somewhat too prematurely with each of the recent 
Imperial Conferences. 

It would take too long to deal with Mr. Ewart’s detailed comments 
on each of the outstanding events from 1921 to 1930. His final conclu- 
sions are given very well in an address to the Historical Society of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 5 Nov., 1930. 


“When the remaining steps have been completed, the relations of the Six King- 
doms to one another will be that of a Personal Union. There will be no longer one 
dominant state and five subordinate states. All will be equal. And our people must 
learn what that means. They must become familiar with the idea of a divisible King, 
a King with several crowns, a King with several sets of advisers to whom he pays 
equal deference and by whom he is separately guided—possibly in conflicting direc- 
tions .. . The change involves the substitution of the word Kingdoms for Dominions. 
Equality demands that the subordinate title shall disappear . . . These considerations 
apply to the subject of war. It is often said that when the King is at war all his 
subjects are at war. But that is to overlook the fact that now the King has several 
separate sets of subjects . . . The Government of one Kingdom can advise him, to 
declare war in respect of that Kingdom. But they cannot advise him to embroil any 
other Kingdom. And he would have no power to do it if they did. The proper phra- 
seology is that when the King of one Kingdom is at war, all his subjects in respect of 
that Kindom are at war.’21 


The problem of our political and constitutional relationship with 
Great Britain has not, however, received as yet quite so simple a solution 
as Mr. Ewart maintained. Most constitutional lawyers do not agree with 
him that, even if the relics of central control were removed, (as expressed, 
for example, in the maintenance of appeals to the Privy Council and the 
necessity of going to the British Parliament for amendments to the British 
North America Act) this would reduce the relationship to the purely nega- 
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tive one of a Personal Union. The Britannic nations still retain certain 
other elements of unity which give a distinctive character to their connec- 
tion. It is true that the doctrine of the Seals which was considered so 
formidable a few years ago—the supposed control exercised by British 
authorities over Dominion foreign relations through the fact that the Great 
bocal of Great Britain and lesser seals had to be attached to certain docu- 
ments without which any action of Dominion plenipotentiaries or ministers 
abroad would be invalid—has now been abandoned since the Irish Free 
State began in 1931 to use her own seals for these purposes and to approach 
his Majesty directly without the intervention of any British minister. But 
all the British nations have agreed that any change in the succession to 
the throne must be made by common consent, which appears to mean that 
the union is one which cannot be disolved by unilateral action and is, 
therefore, of a more solid nature than a Personal Union. Still more im- 
portant, they have agreed that for certain purposes in foreign relations the 
British Empire counts as a unit; in questions of disarmament, in the major 
international political settlements, in questions involving the application 
of sanctions, the members must act together as one unit. On other ques- 
tions they act separately, but as long as this unity in the vaguely defined 
realm of High Policy remains, they are not completely separate sovereign- 
ties. Moreover, they have also agreed that the relations af members of the 
Commonwealth inter se are constitutional in character and not governed by 
international law. Ina mere Personal Union such relations would be assimi- 
lated to those of an international character. But in adhering to the Op- 
tional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court, e.g., the members of 
the Commonwealth excluded disputes among one another from international 
adjudication; at the 1930 Conference they set up a special Commonwealth 
tribunal for such cases. They still also insist on the right to grant trade 
preferences to one another which do not fall within the scope of most- 
favoured-nation clauses in international treaties. 

So long as all the members of the Commonwealth agree to such 
interpretations as these of their inter se relations, and so long as foreign 
nations do not effectively challenge these interpretations, it is hardly 
correct to describe the present relationship as that of a Personal Union. 
All we can say is that in certain aspects the Crown is indivisible and in 
certain other aspects divisible, and that the metaphysical difficulties of the 
relations of the One and the Many will no doubt be worked out satisfact- 
orily in practice—solvitur ambulando.?? 

: Mr. Ewart was impatient’ with such logical inconsistencies as these. 
The difficulties of the One and the Many he brushed aside and he refused 
to see anything but pluralism in the post-war Empire. “Six independent 
states are not an empire or a commonwealth. They are six kingdoms. 
And as they have the same King, their associations is that of a Personal 
Union. Why not use language correctly and intelligibly?”?* And it may 
he in the end that he was right. For perhaps the most significant recent 
development in these subtle controversies about the nature of the unity of 
the Crown is the persistence of the Irish Free State in trying to elevate its 
_ relations with Great Britain to an international status. In the economic 
sphere also it is fairly certain that foreign nations will not forever tolerate 
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our inter-imperial preferences without forcing the issue of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. In another field, in 1929, in the Convention as to Air 
Navigation, the British nations were given separate votes only on condi- 
tion that they agreed that its provisions should apply as between them- 
selves as if they were separate independent nations. We may yet Seeua 
complete realization of Mr. Ewart’s ideal of a Personal Union. 

But for the present we are still faced by the question of the war rela-, 
tionship and what our policy is to be about taking part in British wars. 
And on this point one is bound to wonder whether Canadians are much 
clearer in their minds in 1933 than they were when Mr. Ewart began his 
pamphleteering in 1904. In spite of his long insistence on status, what 
Mr. Ewart was really interested in was the policy of Canada, internal and” 
external. He wanted a status of equality and independence because he 
believed that only on such a basis could 2 united Canadian nation be built 
up, and a united Canadian nation was impossible if the country let itself be 
entangled in Britain’s European interests. He tried to undermine the 
naive colonial confidence in British policy by a destructive analysis of the 
failures of British diplomats, from Oswald to Alverstone, in upholding 
Canadian interests against the United States.*4 If opponents replied that 
a weak and immature Canada standing by herself would have to submit 
to rebuffs and humiliations from her powerful neighbour, he replied that 
we had been well inured to such treatment during the century that Britain 
had handled our affairs .2° He tried to show that nearly all Britain’s wars 
since the French Revolution had been due to a selfish aggressive imperial- 
ism, and to point the moral that Canada should keep clear of such 
imperialism. ? ® 

But what was our independent Canadian nationality to signify after 
it had been achieved? It is here that Mr. Ewart’s guidance fails us. Nation- 
alism he accepted as something good in itself, but nationalism has not 
saved Europe from disaster. In his study of the Roots and Causes of the 
Wars he keeps coming back to the theme of rival imperialisms, and ex- 
presses his own belief that these forces were only the natural expression of 
nationalisms reaching out for markets or raw materials. The Peace Con- 
ference had done nothing to eradicate these deep-rooted forces making for 
future wars. “In the sweet by-and-by,” he concluded pessimistically, 
“imperialistic ambitions and international fears may possibly give place to. 
the reign of the golden rule; but until that time arrives clashing interests 
will yield their natural fruits—dislike, fear, hostility, hatred, preparation 
for war, and war.” If he wanted to keep Canada free from such future 
warts, was he not bound to carry this analysis of the economic roots of war 
much further? Could he reasonably expect that nationalism by itself would 
keep us free from developments that arose in every other nation—the 
developments that followed upon capitalistic industrialism? Mr. Ewart 
had his own roots far enough back in the nineteenth century to be romantic 
about nationalism. At the end of the first third of the twentieth century 
we are bound to doubt whether nationalism by itself can be guaranteed to 
produce for our country or for any other country the peaceful civilization 


that he wished. 


Fe : : 
See the article in The CU of Canada on the Alaska Boundary case, and Kingdom 


Papers, Vol. II, Nos. 12, 13, 1 
% The Kingdom of Canada, p. 182. 
26 Independence Papers, Vol. I, Nos, 3-12. 


L’ETABLISSEMENT DU MARQUIS DE LA ROCHE 
A LILE- DE SABLE; 


Par GUSTAVE LANCTOT 


Sur les trois expéditions du marquis de la Roche dans le but de 
coloniser la Nouvelle-France, l’histoire nous offre fort peu de détails. Sur- 
tout, de sa tentative d'établissement à l'ile de Sable, en 1598, on ne rencon- 
tre, chez les historiens soit contemporains soit modernes, que de vagues 
renseignements qui peuvent tenir en une page. Pourtant ce fut la seconde 
en date, après celle de Roberval, des tentatives de fonder une colonie en 
Canada. 

De cette tentative, on peut cependant aujourd’hui, grâce à de nouveaux 
documents, tracer un récit assez exact, quoique fort bref, d’où il résulte 
qu'il nous faut rejeter à peu près tout ce qui s’est écrit jusqu’à présent sur 
le caractère et l’existence de l’établissement de l’île de Sable. 

Brièvement voici la version habituelle que l’on donne, de cette entre- 
prise. En 1598, La Roche organisa une expédition au Canada. Il cingla 
vers l'ile de Sable où il déposa cinquante prisonniers et poursuivit son 
voyage dans le but de trouver sur le continent un endroit propice à un 
établissement. Retournant afin de rembarquer ses colons, il fut surpris 
par une tempête qui le mena tout droit en France. Pendant cinq ans, les 
uns disent parce qu’il était prisonnier du duc de Mercœur, les autres, parce 
que les circonstances ne lui permirent pas d'envoyer des secours, les cin- 
quante déportés restèrent abandonnés sur l'ile de Sable, menant la plus 
misérable des vies. Ce ne fut qu’en 1603 que Henri IV donna l’ordre à 
Chefdostel de les rapatrier. Il se les fit présenter dans leurs habits de 
peaux et les renvoya libres chez eux avec cinquante écus à chacun. 

Voyons maintenant ce que racontent les auteurs contemporains qui 
sont Lescarbot, avec son Histoire de la Nouvelle-France, de 1612, Champlain, 
avec Les Vovages de Sieur de Champlain, de 1613, et surtout Les Voyages de la 
Nouvelle-France occidentale, de 1632, et finalement, Pierre Bergeron, avec son 
ouvrage De la navigation et des vovages de découvertes et conquêtes modernes, de 
1629. Avec des variantes, ces auteurs s'accordent sur les faits suivants. 
En 1598, Troilus du Mesgouez, sieur de la Roche, a qui Henri III avait 
accordé en 1577 et 1578 deux commissions, le nommant vice-roi des “Terres 
neuves,” avec le droit de les ranger sous “l’obéissance” du roi de France, 
recut de Henri IV de nouvelles lettres patentes, l’établissant Lieutenant- 
général en Canada et “terres adjacentes” et commandant de l’expédition qu’il 
y projetait. Ces lettres lui conféraient, en plus, le droit de coloniser le 
pays et d’y distribuer des fiefs avec titre de noblesse et d’attribuer, en trois 
parts, les profits du voyage, un tiers aux membres de l’expédition, un tiers 
au compte de ses dépenses et un tiers aux frais de guerre et de défense. II 
était interdit a tous de faire le commerce dans les nouveaux pays “sans le 
su et consentement” du vice-roi. Enfin, il lui était permis de lever dans 
le royaume le nombre de personnes qu’il lui plairait et de gouverner en son 
territoire avec pleins pouvoirs royaux. 

En même temps, le roi lui permettait, de crainte qu’il ne put trouver 
assez de volontaires, de tirer des prisons du royaume le nombre qui lui con- 
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viendrait de criminels des deux sexes parmi les condamnés à mort, aux 
galères ou au bannissement perpétuel.* Les lettres patentes sont du 12 
janvier 1598. D'après Champlain qui tenait, comme aussi Lescarbot, A 
renseignements de Poutrincourt, habitué des cercles bien informés de Ja 
cour, le marquis de La Roche aurait promptement équipé quelques vais- 
seaux avec nombre d'homme, et un grand attirail de choses nécessaires à 
un tel voyage,” et fait voile vers les “Terres neuves,” mais n'ayant “aucune 
connaissance des lieux que par un pilote de navire appelé Chédotel, du pays 
de Normandie,” ce dernier “mit les gens dudit Sieur Marquis sur lisle de 
Sable, distante de la terre du Cap Breton de 25 lieues au Sud.” ? 

Sur quoi, continue Lescarbot, “ayant là déchargé ses gens et bagage, 
il fut question de chercher quelque bon port en la terre ferme, et à cette 
fin il s’y en alla dans une petite barque; mais au retour il fut surpris d’un 
vent si fort et violent, que contraint d’aller au gré d’icelui, il se trouva en 
dix ou douze jours en France. Estant en France, le voilà prisonnier du 
Duc de Mercœur ... Cependant ses gens demeurent cinq ans dégradés en 
ladite isle.” 8 

Durant cette période, selon Champlain, ils “furent contraints de se 
tenir comme les renards dans la terre, pour n’y avoir ny bois, ny pierre en 
cette isle propre a bastir, que le débris & fracas des vaisseaux qui viennent 
a la coste de ladite isle; & vescurent seulement de la chair des bœufs & 
vaches, qu'ils y trouvèrent en quantité, s’y estans sauvez par la perte d’un 
vaisseau Espagnol qui s’estoit perdu voulant aller habiter l’isle du Cap 
Breton; & se vestirent de peaux de loups marins, ayans usé leurs habits, 
& conservérent les huiles pour leur usage, avec la pescherie de poisson, 
qui est abondante autour de ladite isle.” 4 Lescarbot ajoute que, pendant ce 
temps, les déportés “se mutinent, et coupent la gorge l’un à l’autre, tant 
que le nombre se racourcit de jour en jour. Pendant lesdites cinq ans ils 
ont là vêcu de pêcherie et des chairs des animaux que nous avons dit, 
laictage et autres petites commoditez.’ Au bout de cinq ans, toujours 
d’après Lescarbot, “ledit Marquis étant délivré, fit récit au Roy à Rouen 
de ce qui lui etoit survenu. Le Roy commande à Chefdostel, Pilote, d’aller 
recueillir ces pauvres hommes quand il iroit aux Terres-neuves. Ce qu'il 
fit, et en trouva douze de reste.” 5 

Quant à Champlain, il ne parle pas de l'emprisonnement de la Roche, 
mais il se contente de dire qu’au bout de sept ans “La Cour de Parlement 
de Rouen par arrest condamna ledit Chefdostel d’aller repasser ces pau- 
vres misérables, a la charge qu'il auroit la moitié des commoditez de ce 
qu'ils auroient peu practiquer pendant leur sejour en cette isle, comme 
cuirs de bœufs, peaux de loups marins, huile, renards noirs, ce qui fut exé- 
cuté : & revenans en France au bout de sept ans, partie vint trouver sa 
Majesté à Paris, qui commanda au Duc de Suilly de leur donner quelques 


commoditez, comme il fit, jusques à la somme de 50 escus, pour les encou- 
rager de s’en retourner.” 


1 Lescarbot, History of New France. The Champlain Society, Vol. II, p. 486. 
? Oeuvres de Champlain, V, p. 694, 


3 Lescarbot, op. cit., Toronto, Vol. II, p. 482. Ce fut en 1589, et non en 1598, que La Roche, 


au cours des guerres de religion, fut fait prisonnier par le duc de Mercoeur ui le retin e 
cachots de Nantes jusqu’en 1595. = + : es 


4 Oewvres de Champlain. V. pp. 694-5, 
5 Lescarbot, op. cit. p. 482. 
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“Cependant le Marquis de la Roche estant à poursuivre en Cour les 
choses que sa Majesté luy avoit promises pour son dessein, elles luy furent 
déniées par la sollicitation de certaines personnes qui n’avoient desir que 
le vray culte de Dieu s’accreust, n’y d’y voir florir le Religion Catholique, 
Apostolique & Romaine. Ce qui luy causa un tel desplaisir, que pour cela, 
& autre chose, il se trouva assailly d’une forte maladie, qui l’emporta, 
de po consommé son bien & son travail, sans en ressentir aucun 
ruict. 


Après Champlain et Lescarbot, qui restent les autorités en la matière, 
Bergeron se contente, plaçant le voyage en 1578, de résumer le récit de la 
tempête sur mer et de l’emprisonnement par le duc de Mercœur.? 


Mais, depuis 1632, date du dernier ouvrage de Champlain, que nous 
ont apporté, sur l'établissement de l’île de Sable, les historiens qui ont 
écrit sous le régime français? Thomas Le Febvre, dans son Discours som- 
maire de la Navigation et du Commerce, de 1650, ne fait que mentionner la 
commission de la Roche.* Quant au P. Sixte Le Tac, dans son manuscrit de 
1689, Histoire chronologique de la Nouvelle-France, en plus de rééditer la vieille 
histoire de la tempête et de la capture, il note que les volontaires ne se 
présentant pas pour lexpédition, La Roche embarqua cinquante prison- 
niers sur ses navires.® Dans Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle-France, de 
1744, se retrouvent les relations antérieures, avec ces détails que l’expé- 
dition de 1598 ne compte que quarante repris de justice et que l’emprison- 
nement de la Roche ne dure qu’une année. LeClercq, dans son Premier 
Etablissement de la Foy, de 1691, suit, en l’amplifiant, la narratoin de son 
confrére Le Tac.it 


Voyons maintenant ce que disent les modernes. Garneau compile 
simplement les diverses narrations de ses prédécesseurs. C’est toujours 
l’histoire de l’ouragan au retour et de la captivité en France.!? Fixant à 
1578 le voyage de la Roche, Ferland s'attache de préférence au récit de 
Bergeron qu'il reproduit sans rien ajouter de neuf.!% Chose étrange, Sulte 
affirme que la Roche ne fit aucun voyage au Canada et “n’eut pas même 
la consolation de voir sa flotte lever l’encre, on ne sait au juste pourquoi.” !4 
Et Kingsford accorde a l’expédition seize lignes ot il résume la version 


habituelle, moins l’emprisonnement au retour.!® 


A côté de ces histoires générales, il convient de jeter un coup d’ceil 
aux monographies les plus récentes. Pol de Courcy, dans une biographie 
de La Roche, place son voyage en 1578 et fait rapatrier les déportés par 


6 Oeuvres de Champlain, V, p. 695. 

7 Bergeron, Traité de la Navigation, pp. 124-5. 

8 LeFebvre, Discours sommaire de la Navigation et du Commerce, p. 201. 

9 Sixte LeTac, Histoire chronologique de la Nouvelle-France ou Canada. Publiée par Eug. 
Réveillaud, Paris, 1888, pp. 57-58. 


10 LeClereq, Premier Etablissement de la Foy, pp. 17-18. 
11 Charlevoix, Histoire et Description générale de la Nouvelle-France, Vol. I, pp. 169-171. 


12 Garneau, Histoire du Canada, Vol. I (1882) pp. 39-41. 
13 Ferland, Cours d'histoire du Canada, Vol. I, pp. 59-61. 
14 Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens-Frangais, tome I, pp. 35-37. 


1 Kingsford. The History of Canada, I, p. 18. 
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une expédition de 1598.15 Paul de Cazes, dans L’ Episode de Pile de Sable, 
donne pour le voyage de La Roche la date de 1588 et ne s’écarte pas du 
récit traditionnel.'7 

Grâce aux frères Bréard, dans leur Documents relatifs à la maÿine nor- 
mande, de 1889, nous découvrons que La Roche, en plus de celle de Henri 
III, avait obtenu une première commission de Henri IV, jusqu'ici ignorée, 
du 16 février 1697, laquelle fut suivie d’une seconde, en mars de la même 
année. En vertu de ces pouvoirs, il avait, en 1597, envoyé au Canada une 
mission militaire composée du capitaine de Kerdement, du lieutenant de 
Kéroual, et de l'enseigne de Mondreville, qui alla reconnaître l’île de Sable 
et lui en fit un rapport favorable. Ces mêmes auteurs nous disent que pour 
son expédition de 1598 La Roche nolisa deux vaisseaux le Catherine, de 
Honfleur, de 180 tonneaux, et la Francoise, de 90 tonneaux.'® J.-C. Taché, 
dans Les Sablons, nous renseigne sur l'Ile de Sable, mais n’ajoute rien au 
récit traditionnel.!° Dans La Nouvelle-France, Dionne établit que La Roche 
débarqua quarante ou cinquante prisonniers, que la tempête l’empêcha de 
reprendre et qui ne furent repatriés qu’en 1603.22 Par M. Biggar, dans 
The Early Trading Companies of New France, l’on apprend que La Roche se 
fit délivrer à Rouen deux cents prisonniers, hommes et femmes, dont 1] 
projetait de faire des colons. Il ajoute dans la même page que La Roche 
ne prit avec lui que soixante forçats, ayant permis aux autres de racheter 
leur liberté, mais déclare plus loin qu’il embarqua moins de la moitié des 
repris de justice.?! Gosselin, dans les Mormands au Canada affirme que, ren- 
dus à l’Ile de Sable, une partie des prisonniers refusèrent absolument de 
se laisser débarquer et que la Roche ne déposa dans l’île que quarante-cinq 
ou cinquante hommes.?? Biggar accepte la légende de la tempête qui ra- 
mene subitement le vice-roi en France, et de l’abandon des prisonniers 
dans Vile jusqu’en 1603.2% Au contraire, La Roncière, dans son Histoire 
de la Marine française, omettant la tempête, dit simplement qu'après une 
exploration du continent, La Roche ramena en France les deux cents pri- 
sonniers restés à bord, et que, délaissés durant cinq ans, les déportés ne 
furent repatriés qu'en 1603. Il ajoute que La Roche aurait bientôt délé- 
gué ses pouvoirs à Chauvin, qui avait obtenu du roi une commission en 
date du 22 novembre 1599, lui octroyant des pouvoirs considérables en 
Amérique.®{ D’après Gosselin, ce ne fut qu’au printemps de 1603 que 
Chédotel alla quérir les malheureux déportés de l’île de Sable qui n'étaient 
plus que onze, dont les noms suivant: Jacques Simon dit LaRiviére, Olivier 
Delin, Michel Heulin, Robert Piquet, Mathurin Saint Gilles, Jacques Simo- 
neau, Gilles Le Butel, François Provostel, Loys Deschamps, Geoffroy 
Viret et François Delestre. A leur retour ils furent graciés par le roi et 
retournèrent dans leurs foyers.?25 

1 La Minerve, Montréal, 11 juillet 1854. 

De Gazes, L’Episode de l'Ile de Sable, Mémoires de la Société royale, 1892, pp. 7-15. 
Bréard, Documents relatifs à la marine marchande, pp. 75-83. 
Taché, Les Sablons et l'Ile Saint-Barnabé, pp. 55-61. 
Dionne, La Nouvelle-France de Cartier à Champlain, pp. 173-6. 
Biggar, The Early Trading Companies of New France, p. 41. 


2 Précis analytique des travaux de l'Académie . . de R i i 
Meee - + de Rouen, (1872) p. 821. Dionne, op. cit., 
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23 Biggar, op. cit. p. 41. 
24 La Ronciére, Histoire de la Marine Française, Vol. IV, pp. 317-8. 


% Gosselin, Nouvelles Glanes historiques normandes, p. 16. Dionne, op. cit. pp. 175-6. 
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Voila, tant chez les anciens que chez les modernes, a peu prés tout ce 
que l’on peut recueillir au sujet de la tentative du marquis de La Roche, 
qui semble avoir mérité de passer à l’histoire surtout à cause de l'épisode 
des déportés de l’île de Sable. 

Grâce à deux pièces documentaires encore inédites, du moins à notre 
connaissance, on peut ajouter à ce récit un certain nombre de détails qui 
changent totalement le carractère de l'expédition du marquis de La Roche 
et modifient de façon radicale le jugement jusqu'ici accepté et respecté que 
Champlain prononçait dès 1632. 

Le premier manuscrit qui fournit quelques renseignements complé- 
mentaires sur La Roche est la commission de Henri IV au capitaine Chau- 
vin de Tonnetuit, restée introuvable jusqu’en 1926, alors quelle apparut 
sur la table d’un commissaire-priseur de New York. Il importe de men- 
tionner ici que nous n’avons pu, malgré tous nos efforts, nous procurer le 
texte original, et qu’il nous a fallu nous contenter d’une traduction anglaise, 
d'une exactitude fort douteuse en plusieurs détails. Datées du 15 janvier 
1600, ces lettres-patentes à l'existence desquelles plusieurs refusaient de 
croire, nous apprennent que, même après l'expédition de 1598 et en dépit 
des commissions obtenues par Chauvin lui-même, La Roche reste le repré- 
sentant du roi, commandant en son nom en Canada, île de Sable, Labra- 
dor, Norembègue, île aux Bretons, Nouvelle-France et toutes les terres ad- 
jacentes. Elles semblent établir, en outre, que Chauvin avait précédemm- 
ment obtenu une commission de Henri IV dès l’année 1599. L'élément 
nouveau que contiennent ces lettres patentes, c’est que, tout en maintenant 
l'autorité vice-royale de La Roche sur les “Terres Neuves,” elle accordent 
à Chauvin, avec l'égalité des honneurs, le droit de représenter le vice-roi 
et d'exercer tous ses pouvoirs sur la rivière Boncœur dans Vile Bourbon 
ou ile de Sable et au havre du Cap Breton. 

Enfin, le deuxième document inédit, et le plus important des trois, est 
une autobiographie du marquis de la Roche qui semble avoir échappé aux 
chercheurs, qui ont fouillé la Bibliothèque Nationale. En voici le titre au 
complet: Escrit envoyé par le Marquis Troille du Mesguouez de la Roche- 
Mescouez en Bretagne au Roy Henry IV environ l’année 1596 ou 1597 (ou 
plutot 1598 ou 1599) lors de la Paix avec le duc de Mercoeur sur le subject 
principalement de la traverse et contestation qui luy estoit faite dans l'Isle dei 
Bourbon a vingt-cinq lieues de distance du Cap Breton vers la Nouvelle-France 
et la Floride en L Amerique, dans la Baye le long de la rivière vers Cadessart, dont 
la possession luy avait esté donnée par Henri III et IV. 252 Malheureusement, 
dans cette narration réellement rédigée après 1604, le vice-roi ne consacre 
que peu d’espace à l’expédition de l'ile de Sable, préoccupé qu’il est de 
mettre surtout en lumière les services rendus à la royauté au cours de 
maintes négociations et de plus nombreuses batailles, en cette époque 
troublée des guerres civiles, qui va de Charles IX è IV. Pee 

Mais les quelques paragraphes de l’autobiographie suffisent à démolir 
de fond en comble le récit traditionnel de Lescarbot et de Champlain, deux 
écrivains qui ont pourtant le mérite d'être consciencieux et contemporains, et 
qui surtout, détail encore plus inexplicable, ont fréquenté les mêmes ports 
de mer et pu connaître quelques uns des personnages de Vile de Sable. ce 
renversement de valeurs historiques solidement établies ne nous laisse pas 


25a Bibliothèque de l'Institut. Collection Godefroy, Vol. 291. 
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sans inquiétude sur l’authenticité de certaines affirmations de Champlain 
et de Lescarbot devant lesquelles nous nous sommes parfois posé des points 


d'interrogation. 

Il est possible maintenant, avec les pièces signalées par Gosselin, 
Bréard, Biggar et La Ronciére et les documents inédits en nos mains, de 
récrire l’historique, sinon encore complet, du moins, suffisamment exact, 


de la colonie de Vile de Sable. e 

Troilus du Mesgouez, marquis de la Roche, reçut en mars 1577, une 
première commission de Henri III, lui permettant d’équiper des vaisseaux 
“ pour aller aux Terres neuves” et de “s’appatrier, investir et faire siennes 
toutes et chacunes les terres dont il se pourra rendre maitre.” Sans doute, 
ces lettres patentes parurent au marquis par trop imprécises de termes et 
trop vide de tout avantage possible. Dès janvier de 1578, il fit signer par 
le roi une nouvelle commission, qui, celle-là, lui conférait, ce que n'avait 
pas obtenu Roberval lui-même, le titre de vice-roi, en plus de celui-ci de 
lieutenant-général, avec délégation de la pleine autorité royale.?® En con- 
séquence, au printemps de 1578. La Roche prit la mer avec deux vaisseaux 
en route pour Terre-Neuve, mais son vaisseau principal fut capturé par 
quatre navires anglais et ce fut la fin del’expédition.?7 L’insuccés ne 
découragea pas ce Breton têtu. Le commerce était devenu fort actif au long 
du Saint-Laurent. Un nouveau projet de colonisation surgit et s’organisa 
avec le concours de Saint-Malo et de Saint-Jean-de-Luz. En 1584, avec 
une flotte portant trois cents hommes, La Roche faisait voile une seconde 
fois vers l’Amérique, lorsque son principal vaisseau sombra, sur la côte 
de France, à la hauteur de Brouage, ruinant l’expédition.?8 

La guerre civile ne permit pas de reprendre la suite du projet. Bien- 
tot La Roche rencontrait une nouvelle infortune. En 1589, se rendant en 
Bretagne, il tombait aux mains du duc de Mercceur, qui le retint prison- 
nier dans la chateau de Nantes pendant sept ans. 

Enfin libéré, en 1596, et “se voyant sans commandement” il reprit 
bientot son plan de colonisation en Amérique. Ses commissions de Henri 
III étant caduques, il se fit accorder un “pouvoir du roy et de Mgr l’admi- 
ral de France,” en date du 16 février 1597, lui permettant d’envoyer une 
expédition militaire en Amérique. En conséquence, il signe, le 4 mars 
1597, avec Thomas Chefdostel, de la paroisse de Watteville, capitaine du 
navire, la Catherine, du port de 180 tonneaux,?® un accord par lequel ce 
dernier s'engage a prendre à son bord les hommes de guerre, levés par La 
Roche, que commanderont le capitaine Kerdement, le lieutenant de Keroual 
et l'enseigne de Mondreville. En cette compagnie militaire, il ira faire la 
pêche dans les parages de l’île de Sable, avec instruction d'opérer des prises, 
si l’occasion s’en présente, sur les “ennemis de la couronne de France.” 
Les profits—pêche et prise—se partageront par tiers, un tiers pour l’ap- 
provisionnement, un tiers aux propriétaires du navire, et un tiers A La 
Roche et a Chefdostel.*° A l'expédition, La Roche voulut joindre, proba- 


26 Michelant et Ramée, Relation originale du voyage de Jacques Cartier au Canada en 1534. 
Documents inédits sur Jacques Cartier et le Canada, pp. 6-10. 


21 La Roncière, Histoire de la Marine française, Vol. IV, pp. 308-9. Biggar ne mentionne pas 
cette première tentative. 

#% La Roncière, Histoire de la Marine française, Vol. IV, pp. 311-2. 

#% Le tonneau d'alors équivalait à trois tonneaux d'aujourd'hui, d'après Dionne. 

#0 Bréard, op. cit, p, 75-78. 
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blement parce que moins coûteux que des soldats, un certain nombre de 
prisonniers, mais ils lui furent refusés, faute d'autorisation, par le parle- 
ment de Rouen. #04 

L'expédition de Chefdostel et de Kerdement dit être avantageuse, car 
La Roche décide d'exécuter son projet d'exploitation commerciale. Il 
commence par obtenir en janvier 1598 de Henri IV de nouvelles lettres 
patentes qui lui confrèrent le droit de s'approprier des “terres neuves” et 
d'en accorder de concessions à titre noble, comme nous l’avons dit pré- 
cédemment. Surtout, elles lui conféraient, et c'était le point capital,—le 
monopole des voyages et du trafic avec défense a quiconque de les entre- 
prendre “sans le su et consentement de notre dit lieutenant sur peine a 
ceux qui seront trouvés de perdition de tous leurs vaisseaux et marchan- 
dises.$l C'est peut-être à ce moment qu'il obtint du roi la promesse 
d’une subvention de 10 écus par tonneau de marchandises “venant et char- 
geant aux ports de Normandie.” 

Avec l'expérience de la navigation de 1597 et les renseignements acquis, 
voici, semble-t-il, le nouveau projet qu’il forme. C’est de fonder dans l’île 
de Sable une colonie militaire et pénale, placée en sentinelle sur la route 
des pêcheries et de la traite des fourrures. Die ce poste par ses navires, il 
pourra patrouiller les parages des bancs et les côtes, dans le but d’exercer 
son droit d'accorder, contre des honoraires, des pernms de voyage aux 
Terres nouvelles, et de saisir, à l’occasion, les navires ennemis s’aventurant 
au commerce ou à la pêche en Amérique. 

En tout cas, La Roche s'assure la remise, le 16 mars 1598, de deux 
cent cinquante mendiants vigoureux, hommes et femmes, que lui livre le 
Parlement de Rouen,*? et nolise deux navires, la Catherine du Capitaine 
Chefdostel, le 16 mars, et le Françoise, du capitaine Jehan Giro, le 18 mars, 
le premier de 180 et le second de 90 tonneaux, dont les capitaines s’en- 
gagent a le transporter avec ses gens a Vile de Sable “pour le service du 
roi, ainsi que le dict seigneur est commandé par sa Majesté.” Les navires 
iront ensuite à la pêche et passeront reprendre La Roche pour le ramener 
en France. Les bénéfices de laêche appartiendront aux capitaines et les 
fourrures provenant de l'ile leur appartiendront également pour les deux 
tiers, le troisième restant au vice-roi. Ces contrats prouvent bien que ce 
n’est pas par accident que La Roche a débarqué et laissé ses hommes à 
Vile de Sable.** 

Les choses se passèrent comme La Roche l’avait arrêté. Levant l’an- 
cre selon l’habitude vers la mi-avril, les deux navires cinglèrent vers Vile 
de Sable, que la Roche baptise île de Bourbon en l’honneur du gouverneur 
de la Normandie. Arrivé à destination, il semble certain que le vice-roi 
descendit avec ses colons. La il les établit sur la côte nord, sur la petite 
rivière ou goulet qui va de la mer au petit lac occupant le centre de l’île. 
QUE CE goulet, qu ’il appela rivière Boncoeur, il fit bâtir des habitations 
et un magasin, où furent placés les vivres, les vêtements, les outils, les 
armes et les meubles nécessaires. Il est fort probable que La Roche dut 


30a Biggar, op. cit. Cet auteur, au contraire de La Roncière, ne croit pas que ce voyage de 
1597 ait eu lieu. 

31 Edits et Ord., Vol. Ill, Lettres patentes de Lieutenant Général du Canada et autres pays 
pour le Sieur de La Roche, 12 janvier 1598, pp. 7-10 
i 32 Achives de la Seine-Intérieuse, Parlement de Normandie, Archives Secrétes, 20 mai 1598. 
ol, 189v. 

58 Bréard, op. cit. pp. 79-88. 
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ensuite faire route vers le Grand-Banc et la côte, afin de se rendre compte 
du nombre de vaisseaux étrangers qui faisaient la pêche ou la traite des 


fourrures. 

Vers la fin d'août, après quatre mois de voyage, il reprenait la route 
de France, laissant le poste de l’île de Sable sous les ordres du commandant 
Querbonyer et le magasin en charge du capitaine Coussez.Ÿ* Le voyage 
avait dû être un succès, car dès son retour, La Roche sollicita la remise 
d’un repris de justice, que le Parlement de Rouen lui refusa le 17 octobre 
1598, probablement à cause de la nature de son crime, mais le document 
ajoute que La Roche était revenu “pour lever et mener personnes audit 
Das es 

A son retour en France, La Roche s’empressa de faire le récit de son 
voyage a Henri IV qui lui promit, en guise de subvention, de lui “faire con- 
tinuer un escu par tonneau de Marchandise venant et chargeant Aux ports 
de Normandie.” De ce chef, le roi lui fit verser une somme de douze mille 
écus.s 0 | Let | ale ty 

En outre de ces subventions, il est probable que La Roche devait re- 
tirer certains bénéfices de son monopole, soit par la. vente de permis de 
voyage, soit par l'exploitation de la pêche et de la traite par des navires 
a son service. En tout cas, il maintint pendant cinq ans son poste de Vile 
de Sable. Chaque année sauf une, il envoya Chefdostel porter a Quer- 
bonyer des “rafraîchissements en vins, habits et hardes.” 37 Cette énumé- 
ration semble indiquer que les colons se suffisaient à eux-mêmes, trouvant 
sur l’île et aux environs le gibier et le poisson nécessaires à leur nourri- 
ture. D'ailleurs, dans l'ile errait un nombreux bétail, provenant des ani- 
maux que le baron de Léri y avait laissés probablement en 1539. Les 
déportés durent même faire des cultures, car le souvenir s’en est conservé. 
Un quartier de l’ile garde le nom de “jardins français”.$7a 


La Roche devait sans doute exercer une surveillance sur les départs 
et les arrivages des navires, car soudainement le nombre des bateaux 
normands en partance pour l'Amérique tombe à rien en 1599. Les mar- 
chands des ports de la Manche s’agitérent sous la direction de Pont-Gravé, 
bon navigateur et négociant retors. A leur instigation, un armateur de 
Honfleur, Pierre Chauvin, capitaine de marine et mestre de camp, qui avait 
rendu des services à Henri IV durant ses campagnes, se poussa en cour 
pour obtenir un privilège de traite et de pêche en Amérique. Dans ses 
démarches, il reçut l’appui de pierre Beringhen, premier valet de chambre 
de Henri IV. Au dire de La Roche, Chauvin “usa envers votre Majesté 
de la plus grande affronterie qui fut Jamais pour avoir cette charge, disant 
qu’il avait esté dans le pays et qu’il Cognoissoit toute chose. Ce qui estoit 
faux d’Autant qu’il ny Avoit Jamais esté et Print pour Luy Ayder a son 
Imposture un nommé Le Pont de St. Malo lequel y avoit esté et qui trahit 
tous ceux qui font comerce de St. Malo qui estoient Ses Associés.” 38 


% Bibliothèque de l'Institut, Collection Godefroy, Vol. 291 Escrit B i 
; , ; Y; : : envoyé par le 
Troille du Mesgouez de la Roche-Mescouez en Bretagne au Roy Henry IV .. mice 149 Conte 
sion de Henry IV a Pierre Chawvin, 1600. Propriété de M. R. W. Hearst. ‘ ; 


35 Archives de la Seine-Inférieure, Registre de la Tournelle, 17 octobre 1598. 
% Escrit envoyé par le Marquis Troille de Mesgouez, fol. 149. 

#1 Escrit envoyé par le Marquis Troille de Mesgouez, fol. 149. 

37a Lescarbot, op, cit. p. 482. Dionne, op. cit. p. 174. 

# Hscrit envoyé par le Marquis Troille de Mesgouez . . . fol. 149-149, 
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En fin de compte, Béringhen réussit à faire octroyer par Henri IV à 
Chauvin une commission semblable à celle de La Roche, le 22 novembre 
1599,282 Sur quoi, ce dernier ayant protesté auprès du roi, Henri IV en 
fit sortir une nouvelle en date du 15 janvier 1600, qui n’accordait à Chau- 
vin que “d’estre l’un des lieutenants” de La Roche “dans cent lieues seu- 
lement dans La Baye au long de la riviére vers Cadossart ou Tadossart,” 
c’est-a-dire Tadoussac.*8> Cest en vertu de cette commission que Chauvin 
établit un poste à ce dernier endroit dans l’été de 1600. 


La Roche ne retourna point au Canada, mais pendant les cinq ans qui 
suivirent, comme nous l’avons dit, il envoya chaque année, sauf une, le 
capitaine Chefdhostel, ravitailler son poste de l'ile de Sable. Dans l’inter- 
valle, que se passa-t-il dans la petite colonie? Nous l’ignorons dans les 
détails, mais nous savons que les mendiants-colons se révoltèrent une 
première fois et massacrèrent pendant son sommeil le commandant Quer- 
bonyer. Il semble que ce fut au cours d’un second complot que fut ensuite 
assassiné le garde-magasin, le capitaine Coussez.*® Naturellement, la sup- 
pression de ces deux chefs déchaïna les mauvais instincts du groupe et La 
Roche nous dit que plusieurs meurtres suivirent assez rapidement. 


On peut conjecturer et même affirmer que ce fut en 1602, que se pro- 
duisirent ces désordres et que ce fut l’année suivante, en conséquence de 
cette situation, que La Roche cessa d’expédier des provisions puisque son 
autorité avait disparu par le meurtre de ses lieutenants. Conjecture qui 
concorde bien avec le dévouement dans lequel se trouvaint les déportés, au 
moment ou ils furent repatriés. Car, au printemps de 1603, ils ne reçurent 
pas le ravitaillement habituel, et, à cette date, la cinquième année de leur 
séjour, ils avaient dû complètement épuisen les ressources qu’ils tiraient du 
bétail errant dans l'ile. Ainsi s'explique qu'ils en furent réduits à vivre du 
poisson qu'ils pouvaient pêcher et des bêtes sauvages qu'ils pouvaient 
capturer. Enfin, ils avaient remplacé leurs habits en lambeaux par des 
peaux d'animaux sauvages tués les années précédentes.° 


Le rapport de leur détresse dut parvenir en France par le moyen de 
quelque bâteau de pêche, faisant escale a Vile. La-dessus la nouvelle s’en 
répandit à Rouen et le parlement de cette ville ordonna à Chefdostel d’al- 
ler les chercher et de les ramener en France avec l'entente qu’il pourrait 
garder, en guise de compensation, la moitié des fourrures que les colons 
avaient pu amasser durant leur séjour. En conséquence, Chefdostel ramena 
avec lui les onze survivants des quarante-cinq ou cinquante colons que La 
Roche avait établis dans l’île. Il voulut, en outre, garder à son profit 
toutes les fourrures, mais il en résulta un procès, qui se termina par un a-r 
rangement à l’amiable.*! Les rescapés furent présentés au roi, qui leur fit 
distribuer à chacun cinquante écus et les renvoya avec la rémission de leurs 
sentences. Dans son mémoire, La Roche s’indigne de ce que “au lieu de les 
faire pendre pour leurs malfaits on leur a donné argent, combien que d'Eux- 
mêmes Ils Ayent advoué Les Meurtres.{? 


38a Fournier. Hydrographie contenant la théorie pratique de toutes les parties de la naviga- 
tion. p. 334. 


38b Commission de Henri IV a Pierre Chauvin, 15 janvier 1600. 

%9 Æscrit envoyé par le Marquis Troille du Mesgouez . . . fol. 149. 
40 Gosselin, op. cit. p. 16. Dionne, op. cit. p. 175. 

41 Ibid. 

4 Escrit envoyé par le Marquis Troille du Mesgouez . . . fol, 149. 
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Telle fut la fin de l’établissement de l’île de Sable. La Roche lui sur- 
vécut. Il vécut même assez longtemps pour voir Chauvin continuer le 
trafic des fourrures et mourrir à peu près ruiné. Il vit ensuite le monopole 
de la traite passer aux mains du commandeur de Chastes pour être accordé, 
à sa mort, au sieur de Monts, en 1603. 

À propos de ce dernier et de sa colonie de l’Acadie, La Roche écrit 
que c’est un établissement mal conçu, “avec fort peu de gens et Avec peu 
d’Espérance pour Le Service de Votre Majesté”. Il en donne la raison 
suivante: “Le dict du Mons n’est A la veue d’un Chacun Comme Je suis 
A L'Isle de Bourbon.” Paroles qui confirment l’idée que l’établissement 
de l'ile de Sable lui servait de poste de surveillance de la pêche et de la 
traite dont il détenait le monopole. 

Enfin, en 1604, La Roche présenta à Henri IV son mémoire autobiogra- 
phique, dans lequel, réclamant justice, il offre au roi, s'il lui fait rembour- 
ser les sommes auxquelles il a droit de mettre “tous les ports et hâvres en 
son Obéissance fortifiant les nécessaires À Commencer de la terre à l’arbre 
d’or (Labrador) Jusques Ou est le dt du Mons.” {° 

C'est en vain que le pauvre vice-roi protesta contre les empiètements 
successifs sur ses droits. Le roi resta sourd au rappel de ses services 
passés. Sans obtenir apparemment aucune satisfaction, le premier vice- 
roi de la Nouvelle-France mourut au cours de l’année 1606. 

De l'examen des documents inédits se dégagent quelques conclusions 
de grande importance. D'abord il convient de rectifier radicalement le 
récit traditionnel de Lescarbot et de Champlain. Deuxièmement, il ne 
faut plus répéter que les colons de La Roche étaient des prisonniers ou 
des repris de justice, comme on l’a continuellement écrit. C'était simple- 
ment des “gueux, mendians vallides, tant hommes que femmes, et dudit 
nombre en estre pris et choisy jusques a deux cens hommes et cinquante 
femmes pour estre envoiez a Canadas.” 44 Enfin, la colonie de l’île de Sable 
ne fut pas le résultat d’un accident, par lequel cinquante colons furent 
abandonnés pendant cing ans sur un ilot désert. Ce fut, au contraire, un 
poste délibérément établi et réguliérement ravitaillé pendant quatre ans. 
Il cesse d’exister apparemment faute de ressources chez La Roche, à la 
suite de la perte de son monopole exclusif, partagé dés 1599 avec Chauvin 
qui reçut pour territoire “cent lieues seulement” dans le golfe et le fleuve 
Saint-Laurent. 

Il reste encore de nombreux détails à mettre au point dans l'historique 
de cet établissement, mais les documents nouveaux suffisent à révêler que 
l’île de Sable représente l’effort le plus durable en vue d'établir une colonie 
dans la Nouvelle-France au cours du seizième siècle. 


43 Ibid. 


44 Archives de la Sei i ; : : ; 
io Seine Inférieure. Parlement de Nor mandie, Archives secrètes, 20 mai 1589, 


CEEARKING, THE DECKS FOR THE LOYALISES 
By MARGARET ELLS 


One of the most important problems presented to the British North 
American provinces by the coming of the Loyalists was that of providing 
the new settlers with land. In Ontario, it was a question of surveying and 
alloting sufficient quantities of Crown land to accommodate a large number 
of immigrants. In Nova Scotia, the problem was complicated by the fact 
that, during the thirty-four years previous to the Loyalist migration, the 
provincial government had granted away some five and a half million 
acres of land*. Before adequate provision, both as to quantity and quality 
of land, could be made for the thirty-two or three thousand Loyalists and 
disbanded troops, such of these grants as had not been improved must 
be revested in the Crown. This could Be effected only by legal process in 
the provincial Court of Escheats and Forfeitures. The purpose of this 
study is to discover to how great an extent land speculation and govern- 
ment policy, during the period between the founding of Halifax and the 
end of the American Revolutionary War, made the escheating of land 
necessary in clearing the decks for the Loyalists. 

The founding of Halifax was the first of a series of imperial projects 
in carrying out a new policy of settlement in Nova Scotia. It was followed 
by a few hundred settlers, chiefly from the New England colonies. Due 
to various reasons, some of which were removed by the expulsion of the 
Acadians, the policy brought comparatively few permanent inhabitants 
during the first decade, but, when Governor Lawrence expelled the Aca- 
dians, he removed the fears, entertained in New England, of Nova Scotia 
becoming a French centre of intrigue and possible base in time of war, and 
at the same time vacated the most fertile lands in the province. The 
result was that the value of Nova Scotia as an area of expansion for the 
northern American colonies was appreciably enhanced. Since it was from 
these districts that the Home Government hoped that the new inhabitants 
would come, the results of the expulsion in this regard were highly satis- 
factory to English officials, who were ready to listen to further plans for 
encouraging immigration to Nova Scotia. 

By the summer of 1759 Lawrence had worked out a complete plan 
for settling the province with people from New England. Previous to 
receiving it, however, the Board of Trade had had intelligence of his pro- 
posals to provide food and transportation, in addition to lands, to the 
immigrants. Alarmed at the prospect of a heavy bill of expense, their 
Lordships hastened to urge that, if any settlers were to receive such aid, 
it must be His Majesty’s loyal troops, whom they insisted on picturing as 
ideal colonists. Lawrence, having already despatched his plan? for the 
settling in Nova Scotia of more than twelve thousand New Englanders, 
whose qualities as pioneers had hitherto been praised by the Board, 





* See Canadian Archives Report 1894, p. 104 Memo. dated 28 April, 1783. 
1 See P.A.N.S. Vol. 30 doc. 29, Lords of Trade to Lawrence, 1 August, 1759. 
2 See P.A.N.S. Vol. 220 doc. 46, Lawrence to Lords of Trade, 20 September, 1750. 
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answered their Lordships by quoting their previous instructions, favour- 
ing these people, and by reiterating forcibly his perfectly reasonable objec- 
tions to trying to settle the province with disbanded troops. The Board 
were completely won over by the force of the Governor's argument, Law- 
rence was instructed to proceed with his plan, and the problem of disposing 
of disbanded troops was relegated to the background.* — ; 

In order that possible settlers might become acquainted with the new 
land policy, and the advantages it offered in Nova Scotia, the Governor 
had already issued two proclamations. The first was made public on the 
twelfth of October,’ and stated that, since England had defeated France 
and thereby removed the ancient fear of attack,an oppartunity for settling 
the province now offered, and that the Governor accordingly invited pro- 
posals for effectual settlement; the proclamation concluded by describing 
the vacant land in glowing terms. It was followed, three months later, 
by another which was designed to answer questions raised by New Eng- 
landers interested in the project of settling Nova Scotia. The proclama- 
tion of January the eleventh, 1759,’ laid down the conditions-under which 
lands were granted in the province for the ensuing five years. It set a 
limit of one thousand acres per person, and offered proportions of one 
hundred acres to each head and fifty to every other member of a family, 
to be granted on condition that one-third of the land be improved within 
ten years, two-thirds within twenty, and the entire grant by the end of 
thirty years, and that the grantee pay a yearly quit rent of one shilling 
for every fifty acres. No fees were charged for granting land, and pay- 
ment of the quit rent was remitted for ten years. If the rent remained unpaid 
for three years, or if the land were not improved, grants made under these 
conditions became forfeit.® 


The first escheating grew out of this policy of encouraging settlers. 
In 1759 an Act was passed for “the quieting of possessions to the Pro- 
testant Grantees of the Lands formerly occupied by the French Inhabit- 
ants”,’ which provided that no action should be retained in any court in 
the province for the recovery of lands “by virtue of any right, title, claim, 
interest or possession of any of the former French inhabitants”. It had 
the effect of a general escheat of all lands vacated by the Acadians and 
cleared the way for new inhabitants. The Act, moreover, by guaranteeing 
a clear title to any land granted or to be granted, gave promise of security 
and thus encouragement to prospective settlers. 

This Act and the first regular escheat after the Expulsion had a 
common object: to prepare for new settlers. The Act was general and 
related to Franch lands; the first escheat was specific and dealt with two 
British grants. Prompted by applications in the autumn of 1759 from land 
agents for two townships, one on Chignecto Basin, the other on Pisiquid 
River, an enquiry was begun on two grants of fifty thousand acres each, 
made to Governor Philipps and others in 1736.8 The procedure of escheat, 





3 See P.A.N.S. Vol. 36 doc. 43, Lawrence to Lords of Trade, 10 December, 1759. 
4 See P.A.N.S. Vol 30 doc. 34, Lords of Trade to Lawrence, 7 March, 1760. 


5 See P.A.N.S. Vol. 211 pp. 27, 28, Minutes of the Executive Council of 12 O 
à ; . 27, 28, ‘ ctober, 1758 for 
first proclamation; and p. 85, Minutes of 11 January, 1759 for second proclamation, 


® See P.A.N.S. Vol. 348, Royal Instructions to Lawrence, Article 63. 
T See MSS. Acts of N.S, Legislature for 1759, 33 Geo, ii, cap, 3. 
8 See P.A.N.S, Vol, 211, p. 90, Council Minutes, 26 October, 1759, 
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laid down by Article 51 of the general Instructions,’ and confirmed for 
Halifax County by the provincial Act 31Geo.ii cap.8, was as follows: the 
Council, having found that the grantees had not fulfilled the conditions of 
the grant, advised the Attorney-General “to prosecute a suit against the 
Grantees for the legal recovery of the Same,” a Commissioner was ap- 
pointed and a jury of twelve called. This court found the conditions 
unfulfilled,t® the proceedings were returned to Chancery, and on the 
twenty-first of April the grants were declared to be escheated. The 
government was thus enabled, as the Council had anticipated, “to grant 


the said lands” to the agents, who “were desirous immediately to cultivate 
and improve them.” 


The policy of encouraging settlers, begun by Lawrence in 1758 and 
incorporated in the two proclamations, the general escheating Act and the 
first trial of escheat hitherto discussed, began to bear fruit in the Spring 
of 1760. The considerable stream of migration from New England which 
followed, warranted a continuation of the policy after the death of the 
Governor who sponsored it. Lawrence died suddenly in October 1760, and 
was succeeded in March by Henry Ellis, who remained in England, and 
left Nova Scotia to the ministrations of Jonathan Belcher, Lieut-Governor. 
For three years Belcher carried on Lawrence’s plans of settlement. In 
1763 he was succeeded by Montagu Wilmot, and, when the Instructions for 
the new Governor came, it was evident that a change had taken place in 
imperial circles, as regards the granting of land. 

C. W. Alvord !! has shown the forces that were at work in ministerial 
circles during the days after the signing of the treaty, when questions of 
American policy were being threshed out. By his evidence it appears that. 
by the Spring of 1763, the Lords of Trade had already decided to prevent 
the westward expansion of the American colonies by making an Indian 
reservation of the newly acquired lands west of the Alleghanies, and by 
offering inducements which they hoped would attract settlers away from 
the boundary into the older colonies. While they were formulating the 
conditions upon which land would he offered,*” the outbreak of the War 
of Pontiac’s Conspiracy made immediate action imperative. Rather than 
use the regular and slow means of transmission of orders by instruction 
to the Governor, they “determined on a proclamation to inform the Indians 
of the good intentions of Government.” 1? The proclamation would also 
acquaint the colonials with the inducements to be offered settlers in various 
places including “the old colony of Nava Scotia to which the ministry was 
particularly favourable.” 13 It was thus with the primary aim of usine 
Nova Scotia as a counter-attraction to the Mississippi Valley as a sphere of 
settlement, that the Home Government embarked on its new land policy 
expressed in the Proclamation of 1763 and the Royal Instructions of the 
following year. 





® Ibid. Vol. 348 doc. 11, Royal Instructions to Lawrence, 1756. 

10 See Vol. 36 doc. 47, Lawrence to Lords of Trdae, 11 May, 1760. 

11 See “The Missippi Valley in British Politics,” A. H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 1917, vol. 1 
pp. 188 ff. 

22 For example McNutt’s special instructions, some of which were incorporated in the general 
instructions, were complete by May, 1763. 

13 See Alvord op. cit. p. 188. 
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The Proclamation of the seventh of October, 1763,14 and the Instruc- 
tions which were composed to accord with it, and which followed Wilmot 
to Nova Scotia in the Spring of 1764, considered along with a letter from 
the Lords of Trade as to executing them reveal important changes in 
imperial policy. The letter evinces the Home Government’s determination 
to test all administrative machinery : 

“The re-establishment of public Peace upon Terms of so great Glory to His 
Majesty’s Kingdom, makes it the duty of every department of office entrusted, in the 
least degree, with the administration of public Affairs, to give their utmost care & 
attention to the extending and improving the advantages to be derived from the late 
definitive Treaty. By this Treaty every obstruction to the further Settlement of the 
American Colonies has been removed, . . . .. 72 Le | / ¢ 
As suggested by the last sentence, the machinery involved in the granting 


lands was not left out of the general house-cleaning. Previous Instruc- 
tions and reports, indicating their effect on settlement and the degree to 
which they were enforced, were weighed in the balance by the Board and 
found wanting. It was then determined to draft new Instructions, which 
should remedy the defects of the old ones, cover the new conditions 
created by the peace treaty and provide ample encouragement to settlers. 
These Instructions, slightly modified, continued to guide the Governors 
of Nova Scotia in granting land, for ordinary purposes, until the end of 
the century. The terms they imposed, and how and why they differed from 
those previously in force, must therefore be discussed here. 

The Board of Trade described the new Instructions to Wilmot in 
these words: 

“His Majesty’s Instructions, which you will receive by this conveyance, will mark 
out to you with the greatest exactness the plan which you are to follow, for the future, 
in making Settlements within the Province under your Government; and, though the 
several regulations in respect to the division of the Country, and the conditions to be 
complyed with by Grantees, do, in many respects, differ from those prescribed in the 
Instructions to your Precedessors, yet no difficulty can, we conceive, arise in the execu- 
tion of them, since they do in general follow the plan of Division which had been 
observed by Mr. Lawrence, with very little variation, and in respect to the conditions 
are more explicit and less equivocal than the former Instructions.” 16 
In illustration, the Board might have pointed to Article 53 of the Instruc- 
tions, which required that for every fifty acres of land which the grantee 
desired to retain, he must, in three years, improve three acres by clearing, 
building, digging, or placing cattle, according to whether the land were 
fertile or barren, that quit rents became payable within two years of the 
date of grant and land liable to forfeit after one year of non-payment, and 
that, in addition to the ordinary allowance, lands amounting to as much 
as one thousand acres to a family, might be granted on payment of purchase 
money at the rate of five shillings per fifty acres; or they might have 
referred to Article 55, which directed the Governor to publish the Instruc- 
tions as the only terms on which lands would be granted.17 Contrasted 
with the conditions emanating from the same source and laid down by 
Lawrence in his second proclamation, these Instructions were indeed “more 
explicit and less equivocal.” 





# See Short and Doughty: Const. Documents 1759-1791, Vol. 1, p. 168. 


15 See vol. 31, doc. 29, Lords of Trade to Wilmot, 20 March, 1764. 
16 See vol. 31, doc. 29, Lords of Trade to Wilmot, 20 March, 1764. 


ws ; : : : 
‘fe eee Vol. 3849, doc. 9, Royal Instructions to Wilmot, Art. 44-62 for regulations as to grant- 
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Although they stressed the points, incorporated in Articles 53 and 55 
of the Instructions, wherein they had provided more elaborate regulations, 
the Board passed by in silence those alterations made to jibe with move- 
ments behind the scenes at Whitehall. Formulated, as has been shown, 
to implement a policy of attracting settlement away from, the Mississippi 
Valley, at a time when English and Colonial interest in speculation had 
reached the proportions of a land rush,!® the Instructions gave evidence 
of the land jobbers’ influence. Thus they did not require the alienation 
clause, which had hitherto prevented grantees from selling their land, 
except by special license from the Governor. Moreover, while providing 
detailed directions for making small grants, the Board nullified their good 
effect and paved the way for speculation on a large scale by including 
among the Instructions Article 52, which allowed the Governor to grant 
tracts, without limit, to any persons who proposed to settle them. The size 
of the grant, the number of settlers to be introduced, and the sincerity of 
the promoter were all left to the judgment of the Governor. 

When they transmitted the new Instructions, the Lords of Trade had 
added a final warning and request: 


“We expect therefore that you will be particularly careful that the several direc- 
tions, with respect to these points, contained in your Instructions, are most faithfully 
and exactly obeyed; and if there are any other Checks or regulations that shall occur 
to you, by which His Majesty’s Instructions, in these particulars, may be more 
effectually answered, you will endeavour to establish them as far as your own authority 
extends, representing to us what may be further necessary to be done here, or what 
further powers it may be proper to give you.” 19 


On receiving this letter and the Instructions, Wilmot took prompt advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered, and, in a long despatch, passed under 
review the several alterations.?° He saw the dangers of omitting the 
alienation clause, and recommended that it be reinstated. He doubted the 
advisability of decreasing by eight years the period between the date of 
grant and that when the quit rent became due, and of giving the grantee 
only one year instead of three before non-payment of the rent rendered 
the grant liable to escheat, on the ground that they tended to discourage 
poor but often valuable settlers; and he objected to publishing the Instruc- 
tions, in the other colonies and in Nova Scotia, as the only terms 7! on 
which grants could be made.?? 

After stating his doubts and objections, Wilmot announced his deter- 
mination to wait for further orders before publishing and enforcing the 
regulations.” 

The Lords of Trade did not alter their policy as incorporated in the 
new land Instructions; they did not even answer the Governor’s despatch. 
The result was that one of his prophecies was speedily fulfilled. In 
objecting to the omission of the alienation clause, Wilmot expressed his 
apprehension lest “it might be an invitation for several people to come here 


18 See Alvord: op. cit. p. 213, note 381. 

19 See Vol. 31, doc. 29, Lords of Trade to Wilmot, 20 March, 1764. 

20 See Vol. 39, doc. 9, Wilmot to Lords of Trade, 24 June, 1764. 

21 An addition requiring that the Governor publish his land-granting Instructions had also been 
made to the clause relative to grants in Wilmot’s Commission. See his Commission in P.A.N.S.; 
and see Short and Doughty op. cit. p. 171 for a similar clause in Gov. Murray’s Commission. 

2 He also objected to the payment of purchase money, being under the impression that it had 
to be paid, not only on the additional thousand acres, but on all grants. 

23 In this he was fully supported by the Executive Council: see Vol. 211, p. 354, Council 
Minutes for 4 June, 1764. 
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and take up Lands, with a view of selling them in a short space of time; 
whence falling, perhaps, into the hands of improper persons, and frequent) 
changing proprietors, the progress of improvement might greatly suffer. 

Speaking at a time when certain agents and large numbers of private 
owners were asking for grants, the Governor had good reason for urging 
his views, which were fully justified in the events of 1765. A great wave 
of land speculation engulfed the province, and grants were made in such 
numbers and of such dimensions as to provide the Courts of Escheats with 
business at intervals for half a century, for the last escheat of lands granted 
in that fruitful year was not made until 1816.*° Seven times more sub- 
sequently escheated acres were granted during 1765 than in the other thirty- 
three years of the pre-Loyalist period. It was largely these grants which 
necessitated the heavy escheating that heralded the Loyalists’ arrival. How 
they came to be made therefore becomes a question pertinent to this study. 


The new Instructions arrived in June 1764. While awaiting a reply 
to their representations respecting them, the Governor and Council pro- 
ceeded to grant lands according to the old regulations. Demands for 
grants continued to pour in, but the old limits were not exceeded, except 
in one instance.?$ By December no word had come from Whitehall to 
countermand the Instructions, and the Council, possibly because the con- 
stant demand for land led them to expect heavy granting when orders 
should arrive, established fees to be taken by the Governor.?7 


While the authorities in Nova Scotia were still awaiting an answer 
from England, and continuing to make small grants on the old conditions, 
Spring came and with it several land agents. Among them was Colonel 
Alexander McNutt, who had appeared on the provincial horizon at inter- 
vals since 1759, when he had obtained several extensive reserves of land. 
After an interval which he seems to have spent mainly in memorialising 
the Board of Trade,?® McNutt now came from Pennsylvania, where he 
had been recruiting colonists. Full of new and better schemes for settling 
the province, and a vastly increased sense of his own importance, he could 
now spread before the Governor the special land Instructions which were 
the results of his representations to the Home authorities. 

These Instructions?® applied only to settlers brought in by McNutt 
previous to 1763, and directed that the land agent was to be given one 
hundred acres himself for every five hundred granted to settlers whom he 
brought in; the terms as to quit rent and proportion of lands followed 
Lawrence’s instructions, while as to improvement they were those incorpor- 
ated in Wilmot’s instructions of 1764.3° In obedience to these orders the 





24 See Vol. 39, doc. 9, Wilmot to Lords of Trade, 24 June, 1764. 
# See P.A.N.S. Record Book of Escheot, Case No. 209, 13 January, 1816. 


*6 Which was under special conditions of settlement, see Vol. 211, p. 402, Council Minutes for 
24 December, 1764. 


27 Idem. 


+ *8 According to his own evidence, see Vol. 31, doc. 53, he sent in one petition in 1761, two 
2 “ee and three in 1763, besides those addressed to the Board after his first return from Nova 
cotia. 

2 See Vol. 349, doc. 7, Additional Instruction to Ellis; Vol. 81, doc. 58, McNutt’s memorial 
of 17 April, 1766 shows that he had a copy of this, and doc. 55 that it had been delivered to 
Wilmot in March. 


80 These were conditions suggested in McNutt’s memorial of 1761, see Vol. 321, doc. 5, and 
were part of the Instructions to the Governors of Canada and Nova Scotia. 
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Council directed grants amounting in all to 13,500 acres to be laid out 
for McNutt.s1 

It was not with the people whom he had already settled, however, 
that McNutt was chiefly concerned in 1765, but with the terms for those 
he was then proposing to bring in. He presented Wilmot with a draft grant 
in which were included the privileges without which the people who had 
contracted with him to settle in Nova Scotia would not come. The Gov- 
ernor was impressed; he wrote to the Lords of Trade: 

“his applications are of a very considerable degree and extent and he produces 
many letters from the associations I have before mentioned soliciting him in the most 
pressing manner to use his utmost endeavours to procure for them the tracts of land 
for which they apply” on such conditions “as he says were approved of at Your Lord- 
ships’ board, but as they differ considerably from such as I am authorized from the 
King’s Instructions to Grant, I must wait until I shall have your Lordships’ directions 
for my conduct in this Matter.” He therefore enclosed McNutt’s proposals, leaving 
it “for the determination of your Lordships whether the sudden acquisition of a very 
considerable number of the most beneficial settlers some of whom are at this present 
time so zealous in this undertaking as to be making preparations, will not produce more 
advantages to the public than any which can be derived from the difference of terms 
and conditions.” 32 
Wilmot also announced his intention of making reservations, while wait- 
ing for their Lordships’ reply, on the condition, proposed by himself, that 
one-quarter of the number of immigrantssto be settled should be brought in 
within a year of the date of reservation, and the settlement completed 
within four years. Accordingly, between June seventh and July second, 
the Council made reservations aggregating 2,300,000 acres to McNutt and 
his associates.$5 

During the summer surveying went on apace, and applications for 
land, based on the promises of the Proclamation of 1763 and on the author- 
ity of special Orders-in-Council, poured in. The Governor was still making 
small grants on the old conditions safeguarded by the alienation clause, 
and reserving large tracts, but delaying to take the plunge of granting 
largely until the last minute. It was clear that the general Instructions of 
1764 were no more acceptable to those who wanted land, than to those 
who granted it, for the conditions they imposed neither encouraged the land 
agents who really intended to bring settlers in, nor discouraged those who 
were mere speculators. Yet by October the Home Government had not 
shown sufficient interest in the agents’ proposals to send special orders 
regarding them, and the restlessness of the agents required that some 
decision soon be made. Another element had entered into the situation 
with the news of the passing of the Stamp Act. Unless their grants were 
made before the first of November, when the Act would come into force, 
the agents would be obliged to pay an extra ninepence a quire for the 
paper on which their grants were made out, and a tax of threepence for 
each grant. Any tendency of the Council to delay beyond that date was 
checked by the agents’ threat of giving up their projects rather than pay 
the taxes, and the question seemed to resolve itself into choosing between 
absolute loss of settlers and a wholesale breach of Instructions. 

81 When, in 1766, McNutt complained that this special Instruction had not been carried out, 
Michael Franklin, then Lieut-Governor, pointed out that they had granted this amount (by mistake 
he aggregated the acres at 15,000) to reward McNutt for his earlier efforts, but as they had never 
been able to procure from him lists of his settlers, the exact number could not be ascertained; 150 


families, with an average of 500 acres to a family, were therefore taken as the outside number; 
see Vol. 37, doc. 51, Franklin to Lords of Trade, 2 September. 1766. 


32 See Vol. 37, doc. 42, Wilmot to Lords of Trade, 20 April, 1765. 
33 See Vol. 211, pp. 418-428, Council Minutes, 3 June to 2 July, 1765. 
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In the dilemma which developed as the first of November approached, 
Wilmot had two alternatives. He could play safe by refusing to make 
large grants except on the old conditions, (which would be rejected, he 
knew) until he had specific instructions from England, thereby losing all 
the settlers and official fees,24 or he could disregard the Instructions en- 
tirely, give the grants on the conditions asked for, and trust that the 
success of the land agents’ efforts would justify the breach of Instructions. 
In following either course Wilmot risked serious reproof: if he obeyed his 
orders and the agents and immigrants were turned away, he was liable to 
be charged with defeating imperial and provincial interests in settling 
Nova Scotia; if he let them in on their own terms, he might be recalled 
for ignoring his Instructions, especially if the agents did not fulfill their 
obligations and he could not point to the settling of the province as an 
excuse for his disobedience. Between these two courses of action Wilmot 
compromised. He and the Council decided that the settlement of the 
province was more important in the eyes of Government than adherence 
to unreasonable Instructions. They therefore determined to give the agents 
an opportunity to achieve it, by granting them the land they demanded. 
But, being skeptical of the land jobbers’ ability, Wilmot attached a condi- 
tion to the grants calculated to protect the province against the evil effects 
which would accrue if they failed. This provision, suggested by the 
Governor in April as attaching to the reservations then made, was that 
one-quarter of the total settlers for each township granted should be 
brought in within a year of the date of the grant, one half within two 
years, and the number completed within four years or the land forfeited. 
The agents were thus given the means of proving their sincerity, while, 
if they were dishonest, the damage was minimised by the land being bound 
for only four years. As Franklin wrote when he was defending this action: 
“it would be an essay of the Abilities and disposition of these people on the least 
risk and prejudice to the Crown.... . and the whole would be determinable in four 
years; probably with some considerable advantages to the public but without any 
possidle loss.’ 5 

‘Thus it came about that the last seventeen days before the coming into 
force of the Stamp Act witnessed the granting away of three million acres 
of land in Nova Scotia. McNutt and his associates alone received one 
and a half millions. In this fashion Nova Scotia took part in the wave of 
land speculation which, between 1764 and the American Revolution, swept 
the continent. For, with the exception of negotiations involving less than 
300,000 acres, land speculation in the province was limited to the year 
1765. The interests of the Home Government in preventing colonial ex- 
pansion to the west, its negligence of Nova Ssotian interests when they 
clashed with those of persons of influence, and the persistence of McNutt 
and other land pirates combined to place the provincial authorities in an 
unfortunate position, which was intensified by the prospect of material 
gain from the fees involved. The imminent enforcement of the Stamp 
Act made escape impossible and a decision imperative. That Act, which 





34 These had been established for the Sec’y and Chief Surveyor i 7 
este | ec’y < yor in 1760, see Vol. 211, p. 145, 
and for the Governor in 1764, (p. 402) and amounted to £2 on.a 500-acre grant, £2.15.0. var 1000 
eo and increased proportionally with the quantity and the number of grantees of the larger - 


3° See Vol. 37, doc. 51, Franklin to Lords of Trade, 2 September, 1766. 
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has been generally regarded as having caused hardly a ripple on the sur- 


face of provincial life, was thus indirectly responsible for the only land 
rush Nova Scotia has ever known. 


By the speculation of 1765 vast areas of wilderness land in the south, 
east and northeast of the peninsula, and most of the lands surrounding 
the St. John, Peticodiac and Memramcook Rivers were given away. The 
terms upon which Wilmot and the Council had finally made the grants, 
while they differed in minor details with the circumstances,#® followed 
fairly closely Lawrence’s Instructions of 1756. Needless to say, the end of 
the four years of grace found practically all the grants unimproved. The 
nebulous schemes of McNutt were definitely frustrated when the Home 
Government decided to prevent the depopulation of Ireland by vetoing 
Irish emigration, which had formed the basis of the plans of McNutt and 
other agents.*7 For various reasons the promoters were prevented from 
completing the St. John River settlements.’* By 1770, therefore, most of 
_the grants of 1765 had become liable to escheat through non-fulfilment of 
conditions. There were two conditions necessary to an escheat: a grant of 
land which had become forfeit, and a demand for that land. As a result of 
the speculation of 1765, and of the precautionery measures which Wilmot 
was wise enough to take in making the grants, forfeited though unescheated 
land was a constant factor after 1770 in Nova Scotia. Whenever there 
should be any demand for the land escheats would inevitably take place. 

Although the orgy of granting in which the Nova Scotia authorities 
indulged during October 1765 marked the high tide of the land rush, it did 
not altogether exhaust the demand for provincial land. Further granting 
was somewhat restrained, however, by the increased expense caused by 
the Stamp Act,*® and by the uncertainty of the officials as to the recep- 
tion their action in making the grants of 1765 would meet in England. The 
Government’s attitude in this regard was at first determined by McNutt’s 
distorted view, as presented in his memorial of April seventeenth, 1766,*° 
and therefore unfavourable. Their letter,41 enclosing the memorial, re- 
proving Wilmot for breaking his Instructions, and demanding an explana- 
tion, reached Nova Scotia after Wilmot’s death, and Green, who was 
administering the government, left the task of explaining to the newly 
appointed Lieut-Governor, Michael Francklin, who performed it successfully 
in his despatch of September second.4? Although the Board accepted 
Francklin’s explanation, (they seem not to have replied to this letter) they 
did not alter their policy; and when Campbell became Governor in Decem- 
ber, his Instructions showed no change, and the regulations sent to Wilmot 
two and a half years earlier were first enforced. 





36 The number of settlers per township differed in the various grants on the St. John River, 
see Raymond : Townships on the River St. John, N.B. Hist. Society Publications, Vol. VI, pp. 3038, 304, 
also with those granted McNutt, see his memorial (Vol. 31, doc. 53). 

31 See Vol. 31, doc. 54, Lords of Trade to Wilmot (enclosure); Alvord, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 120, 
suggests that this was Hillsborough’s action, because he had large estates in Ireland. 

33 See Raymond, River St. John, p. 379 ff. for reasons. 

39 Vol. 221, doc. 20, a grant to Wm. Spry, dated 5 November, 1765, shows that the Council were 
still using Lawrence’s Instructions for grants after the Stamp Act came into force. 

40 See Vol. 31, doc. 53, Enclosed in Lords of Trade to Wilmot, 16 May, 1766. 

41 Tdem. doc. 55, Lords of Trade to Wilmot, 16 May, 1766. 

42 See Vol. 37, doc. 51, Franklin to Lords of Trade, 2 September, 1766, 
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On the terms of these Instructions applications continued to give 
evidence of the interest of individuals in owning Nova Scotian land until 
the new Instructions of 1773 were formulated. As the four years of trial 
upon which the 1765 grants had been made drew to a close, petitions for _ 
these undeveloped lands occasioned the first escheats recorded in the Case 
Book of the Court of Escheats. Case number one was brought before 
the Commissioner and tried in May of 1770, and proved to be McNutt’s 
township grant on Pictou Harbour. The second and only other case tried 
in this year was also a McNutt grant; the two escheats totalled 250,000 
acres. The prospect of further escheating caused the Council to regularise 
procedure. This was done in September by establishing fees for all 
officers in the Court of Escheats.4? But the quarter of a million acres 
already re-vested in the Crown seems to have been sufficient to supply the 
demand for a year, at the end of which, orders from England called a 
halt. When Campbell reported on the escheating of 1770, he asked the 
Secretary of State for more adequate instructions as to regranting the 
lands ;44 in reply, Hillsborough directed him to regrant no land without 
explicit directions from England, and to transmit to the Home Govern- 
ment all proposals for settlement, that appropriate instructions might be 
given.’ By this order the process of granting was lengthened by the 
necessity of referring to England, and the demand for lands, forfeited or 
ungranted, was restrained. By 1773, however, sufficient petitions had 
accumulated to impel the escheating of 116,436 acres.*® 

The indication of a change, tending toward restraint in land granting, 
which had been conveyed by Hillsborough’s order of 1770, was confirmed 
three years later. On April seventh, 1773, the King issued a proclama- 
tion directing the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations to take 
into their consideration the powers for granting land contained in the 
Commissions and Instructions to the colonial Governors, and ordering that : 

“in the meantime and until His Majesty’s further pleasure be signified all Goy- 
ernors .... do forbear in pain of His Mayjesty’s highest displeasure, and of being 
immediately removed from their office, to issue any warrant of survey or to pass any 
patents for lands in the said colonies . . . . . without especial direction from His 


Majesty for that purpose” under the sign manual or by order-in-council, except to 
officers and soldiers by virtue of the Proclamation of October seventh, 1763.47 


Governor Legge, who succeeded Campbell in October, was placed under 
the same prohibition,*® and in 1774 the outcome of their Lordships’ deliber- 
ations was an additional Instruction,*® which continued the prohibition on 
granting and gave directions for offering provincial land for sale. 

The selling of forfeited land, first put forward by Shelburne,5® had 
been suggested to Campbell by the Secretary of State, to meet the expense 
of escheating ;1 Campbell objected5? that it would bring in only a trifle 
and discourage settling, to which Hillsborough replied that : 





# See Vol. 212, pp. 141-2, Council Minutes, 19 September, 1770. 

#4 See Vol. 43, doc. 108, Campbell to Hillsborough, 9 October, 1770. 

“ See Can. Archives Report 1894, p. 302, Hillsborough to Campbell, 11 Dec. 
46 See Case Book, Cases 3-11, 5 May to 23 August, 1773. 


See Vol. 212, p. 180, Council Minutes, 20 July, 1773. 
See Vol. 349, doc. 24, Royal Inst. to Legge, Art. 45. 


Idem. doc. 26, Additional Instruction to Legge, 3 February, 1774. 
See Alvord op. cit. Vol. II, p. 212 ff. for development and general application of the plan. 


5t See Arch, Rpt. 1894, p. 305, Hillsborough to Campbell, 3 July, 1771; In April Campbell had : 
represented that the last escheats had not been paid for, see P.A.N.S. Vol. 43, doc. 1138. 


52 See Arch. Rpt. 1894, p. 306, Campbell’to Hillsborough, 16 September, 1771. 
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“Tf it be really the case that the land is of such little value that the fee simple 
would not sell for so much as would pay the expense of a prosecution in the Court 
of Escheats, it certainly cannot be worth the Crown’s while to pay that expence merely 
for the sake of the Quit Rent which is all the advantage (and that a very precarious 
one) the Crown would get by the Forfeiture.” 53 
The whole matter was taken into consideration by the Privy Council and 
instructions for preparing land for sale were formulated and despatched to 
all colonial Governors. Although there had been many people willing to 
make the experiment of pioneering on land given gratis, there was none, as 
Campbell had prophesied, who would pay for the privilege. The result 
was a cessation of demands for land, and a consequent lull in escheating, 
which lasted seven years. 


The new Instructions limiting the disposal of land in Nova Scotia to 
terms of sale had been in force only a year, when events in the other 
colonies led to their modification eventually increased the demand for 
land, and consequently affected the rate of escheat. Following the out- 
breaks in the New England colonies of 1774, the Secretary of State detailed 
the changes which were made necessary by the violence of the rebels 
as follows: 

“Tt is therefore the King’s pleasure that the execution of the plan for the disposal 

of lands by sale, directed in His Majesty’s Instructions to you of the 3rd February 1774 
be for the present suspended, and that you do make gratuitous grants to all persons 
who may be driven to seek shelter in Nova Scotia, from the tyranny and oppression 
that prevails in those colonies, where rebellion has set up its standard; the said grants 
to be exempt from quit rents for ten years, and to be made in such quantities and 
in as shall correspond with the condition of the persons applying for the 
same. 
It is worth noticing that the directions as to terms on which the Governor 
was to grant lands to refugees were vague in the extreme, and left a great 
deal to his judgment. Despite the attractions offered them, refugees who 
asked for land in Nova Scotia were so few that they could easily be 
accommodated on the lands previously escheated. Prior to the coming of 
the Loyalists, therefore, little escheating was needed to supply the needs 
of refugees.55 


Except as regards Loyalist refugees, Legge’s Instructions of 1773 
and 1774 remained in force until Parr became Governor in 1782. Since 
they forbade the granting of land, the natural inference is that no escheats, 
other than the few needed to provide land for the small number of refu- 
gees, would be made for the ten years following their enforcement. Up 
to 1780 this was true. But the Case Book shows that no less than fifteen 
actions for escheat were adjudicated in 1780 and 1781, and that 210,350 
acres were thereby re-vested in the Crown.°® The explanation of this 
anomaly lies in the Minutes of the Executive Council for the two years. 
These show a reviving interest in aquiring land, in which the provincial 
officials joined, and which they satisfied by making reservations of the 
lands they wanted until the King’s pleasure should be known. Hence the 
following entry: | 


53 See Vol. 32, doc. 10, Hollsborough to Campbell, 27 March, 1772. 

54 Ibid. doc. 31, Darmouth to Legge, 1 July, 1775. 

55 Several of the 1781 escheats were quite possibly for these people, but there was none 
previously. 

56 See Case Book, Cases 12-26, 19 April, 1780-8, August, 1781. 
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“Resolved that the townships formerly granted Alexander McNutt Esq. and 
associates at the Shedeboak and on the River Philip be reserved until the King’s 
pleasure be known, at the request of Sir Richard Hughes, Chief Justice Finucane and 
Mr. Butler (member of Council) each of whom are to apply for 20,000 acres of said 
townships.” 57 
The Council doubtless expected some modification of the restriction on 
grants to follow the war, which was obviously drawing to a close, and 
wished to be well in the foreground with their demands. In the light of 
these reservations, the escheating of 1781 becomes explicable. Of the land 
thus redeemed to Government little had been regranted before 1783; °° 
the 1781 5° escheats had therefore a very real, though unintentional, part 
in clearing the decks for the Loyalists. 

Although the escheating of 1770, 1773 and 1781 resulted inadvertently 
in making room for the Loyalists, that was not their raison d’être. The first 
action for escheat impelled by preparations for providing Loyalists with 
land was not begun until the Spring of 1783, when three hundred of the new 
settlers had been in the province half a year,®° and 8000 more were pre- 
paring to embark at New York for Nova Scotia. This lateness was due 
primarily to the fact that the new Governor only arrived in October of 
1782, and the multiplicity of business, incidental to fitting into office and 
making immediate provision for the refugees who followed hot on his 
heels, fully occupied his attention for the rest of the year. Since it was 
uncertain how many refugees, Loyalists and disbanded troops would come 
to Nova Scotia, the amount of land that would be needed to settle them was 
highly conjectural. Parr, moreover, had as yet no special directions relat- 
ing to giving land to these people. Unless large numbers were coming, or 
they were to be given larger grants than ordinary applicants, there was 
no pressing need for instituting processess of escheat. 


During the winter it became obvious that both these conditions were 
to be fulfilled. Despatches from Sir Guy Carleton, who was preparing to 
evacuate New York, indicated that large numbers might be expected, and 
that they would receive very special treatment from the Home Govern- 
ment.** Actions for escheating land were therefore begun in March. Parr’s 
Instructions reveal that Government had performed a volte face in its policy 
of granting land. Settlement on government land was now to be energetic- 
ally encouraged.°* The terms on which Parr was permitted to make grants 
reverted, for the most part, to those which were incorporated in Wilmot’s 
Instructions of 1764. They,®® it will be remembered, allowed one hundred 
acres to each head and fifty acres to every other member of a family, which 
worked out to approximately five hundred acres per family. As the sum- 
mer of 1783 came and went immigrants poured in by the thousands, the 
necessity of providing land for them at the rate of five hundred acres to 
a family materialized, and escheating went on apace. But the officials had 





51 See Vol. 212, Council Minutes, p. 477, 17 June, 1781. 

58 See List of Grantees in N. S. for 1781 and 1762 in P.A.N.S. 

5 See Case Book, only one of the 15 actions was tried in 1780. 
300 had arrived at Annapolis in October, see C.0. 217 /56, p. 40. 


s HO C'0: va Carleton 17 ] 17/ , 0, oO 
61 See I R 025 108 a to Parr » 22 December : 82 > also 217/56 p. 4 Parr t 
Secretar Y of State, 26 October , 1782, asking for special Instr uctions which Car leton ha d ir idicated 
62 Ibid, 217/384 Dp. 221 Unsi ned to Lord President 2 782— ; 
/ , , § arta August, 1782 remarks on Parr s 


% Ibid, 218/9, Royal Inst, to Parr, 1782, Articles 45-52 incl, 
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to provide land for old as well as new settlers, for, after it became known 
that Parr’s Instructions removed the old restrictions on granting land, 
petitions for grants poured in from the old inhabitants. The simultaneous 

publication of the Governor’s Instructions concerning land, and of the 
_ news, brought by the Loyalist vanguard, that many more settlers were 
expected in the Spring, resulted in a typical display of New England 
acuteness and an increased demand for escheating. On the twenty-second 
of April, before the choice of land had been limited by providing for the 
seven thousand Loyalists who were embarking in the Spring fleet, applica- 
tions for land from fifty-four old inhabitants resulted in the granting of 
50,750 acres on the Stewiacke and Kennetcook Rivers.$4 Between March 
and December 860,260 acres, covering areas chiefly in the west of the 
peninsula and around the St. John River were escheatd.65 

The year 1783 marked the high tide of escheating and immigration. 
During that year the largest number of acres of provincial land was es- 
cheated, and some 32,000 settlers came to Nova Scotia. The flow of 
immigration stopped in the winter of 1784, but many thousands were still 
waiting for grants, and the need for escheating continued. That need had 
been increased by the arrival, in November, 1783, of the anticipated 
special Instructions relating to the Loyalists. Previous to November, 
Parr had used the general Instructions, and after that date, they continued 
to obtain with regard to all grants to persons who were not among the 
ranks of Loyalists and disbanded troops. The special Instructions, nine 
in number,®® gave grants of ordinary size to Loyalists, but remitted pur- 
chase money, and postponed the payment of quit rent for ten years; they 
provided for the surveying and making out of grants free; they gave 
additional grants, varying from one hundred to one thousand acres to 
troops and officers, under the same remissions. The increased allowance 
of land given to soldiers, both regular and Loyalist,by these orders pre- 
cluded the possibility of a lull in escheating. Hence, actions were begun 
as early as February ; by September the last escheat of 1784 was completed. 
Although after this year actions for the escheating of lands north of the 
Missiquash River came before the government of the new province of 
New Brunswick, there were twelve escheats in Nova Scotia in 1785; the 
next year their number was decreased by one, and there was none in 1787. 
With 1788 ®7 the burst of escheating occasioned by the influx of the Loyal- 
ists came to an end. 

Of the hundred and twenty-three actions all but two were successful.88 
Previous to 1783 more than half a million acres had been escheated, of 
which Loyalists chiefly reaped the benefit. With the direct purpose of 
providing for Loyalists 1,488,871 acres were escheated between 1783 and 
1788. Thus two and a half million acres of Nova Scotia land ®® had been 
re-vested in the Crown by legal procedure by the close of 1788, and on 
these lands, the Loyalists and disbanded troops who came to Nova Scotia 
as a result the American Revolution, were settled. 

6 See Vol. 212 Council Minutes, 22 April, 1783. 
a oe rs dues duo did bng the coca instructions of 
the previous year) Art. 53-61 incl. 


Oy Case Book, Cases 50-123 for escheats of 1784, 5, 6 and 1788. : 
os me of ee were not recorded in the Case Book, but are found in the Catalogue of the 
rt of Escheats and Forfeitures, p. 133. < 
on 69 Including at least 509,000 acres, the grants for which had_ never been taken out of the 
Secretary’s office; see Vol, 409, doc, 146, Studholme’s report on the St. John River districts of 1783, 
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Record of Land escheated in Nova Scotia, 1770-1788. 


1770 

Date of grant. Number of acres. Locality Total 

1 5ects i] (On see eee aes 100,000 Pictou Harbour 

$5 Get 1L/ Olr cutee 150,000 Minas bassin re 250,000 
1773 

ORIN aye O/ Retains oh Se 500 Amherst 

IPAO)C ERIC EL I ee 2,000 Ft. Sackville 

PGM /0 LR ee 2e 500 Lunenburg 

SOC 1/00 te 100,000 Beaver Harbour 

Aa 7O = 6 te ce 1,000 Ft. Sackville. 

PEN NI/00 ee Na 10,000 Ft. Sackville 

tei Shah Be Fhe Rae Seen reeves 218 Annapolis 

ANGEL OL. Cale at ee 218 Chebucto 

Pe Oct rey Comite 5 Erin 2,000 Rts sackville ee 116,436 
1780 

HOM Ties 54 men 1220 Éawrencétown 72 1,220 
1781 

PROCEAI7OSEAT RE A 4 500 Cornwallis 

Ope ier / 63m eae 500 Lunenburg 

ARACDÆELZOANNTE LR 1,000 Windsor Rd. 

ANA I/ON RE ere 500 Windsor Rd. 

Ue Oct el 7 Ooi ti eee ok 1,000 Sackville Rd. 

Om HO Dae O Smet’ er 5 500 Windsor Rd. 

Vaal yan L/ Oot esl At 500 Windsor Rd. 

Ruby 7CAN Se NAN UT 2,000 Windsor Rd. 

ail patel /O4 tie fare foes aS 1,000 Windsor Rd. 

Sle) ehreel/ Odum Jao. Lie 100,000 Shedeboack 

SOC MAL Oo EE Lune 100,000 Bay Verte 

POOL L7S4 RE ee 380 Chebucto 

IAAL Ot cache Lt eue 250 Chebucto 

SIROC ME /O SELLER 1,000 NewrDubline #22 "2e 209,130 
1783 

Me AS eet OP wag a cscs 10,000 Passamaquoddy B. 

Cate OO UNE" 2,000 Crow Harbour 

OCH aL O ete ny et 41 25,000 St. Mary’s Bay 

ee @ctrl O55 2a iat 200,000 Liverpool 

POE Ulver / 52 Sey ae a 350 Chibucto 

POMOC 05 shee Ss 100,000 Port Mouton 

BORA LODEL eue 10 Halifax Peninsula 

TAQ eA Ree eae a 100,000 Almeston 

ACER 70 SRE gate eo 100,000 C. Negro 

AUOT PPT RENE 200 Chebucto 

PATA el752 Rae ue. 200 Bedford Basin 

LOC RE OR TN RE TE nr" 100,000 Gagetown 


ATES Daas eee tee 4,000 Annapolis 
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Record of Land escheated in Nova Scotia, 1770-1788.—Continued. 


ORM eta 7 G5 wo ee ee 50,000 
Sericbra L//O0 mee. oe 8 3,000 
ON ons | OA ee 1,000 
Dees el Ooi ong kA 1,000 
BOR Mya D2 oe et cen 8 > 
om tiles 1 / Gf ee oo 10,000 
ERA RS 76 te Le 10,000 
inner l/O)RMEETLIR Le 1,500 
“AY in PAG Io ae ee 2,000 
PML / OO me ca 10,000 
Pe ii Ofer eee 10,000 
Delon ans ne 20,000 
IAE TASER NT) | 1,000 
SLIDE MASTER EN 750 
BEML Viel SOD Pach 2,000 
LL RERO RE we 500 
CORRE SL OMR RS 800 
ee epi AC ERERET RS 500 
POM OLS OL) 528 tals 300 
MAROC RL/00 ee ne 20,000 
NEN YO RE eS 510 
RL ea Aer 860 
PROC 170522. 4,000 
Bere 650) 28 els 20,000 
BOC ren JOO goes). 5,000 
ER DM /63 47e 1,000 
LP SCT MSIE 2 Bees eet- 1,000 
Hie ONS ee 1,000 
OSES RO Se ae D. 4,000 
REA l/OSe mar 2,000 
Bee 1/1 2 NL 1,000 
PR cp AS OO) fe. os 1,000 
LE CCE RU TERRE 1,000 
5 SET Oo. meee ee 10,000 
Sense 1 US 6 10,000 
omc 21/68 2a 2. 1,000 
RDA NT Ode. °° 18,600 
ÉAO ER /O a 100,140 
MCE 1/0 ne 125,000 
RO nl On 20,000 
Or AGE I PÉTER ok 20,000 
Pamir AS PESTE 500 
MoPDECRaI/ODiaes mn ee 10,000 
ADECCO 7 74 eae 7 30,000 
MP palil//4 tt >), 920 
ONORENl SRE eae 1,000 


Conway 
Shubenacadie 
Shubenacadie 
Shubenacadie 
Halifax 
Passamaquoddy 
Passamaquoddy 
St. Margaret’s B. 
Passamaquoddy 
Passamaquoddy 
Passamaquoddy 
DISQUE ER st mee 860,265 


1784 


Windsor Rd. 
Barrington 
Petit Passage I. 
St. Margaret’s B. 
St. Margaret’s B. 
Shubenacadie 
Minas Basin 
Pictou Harbour 
Crow Harbour 
Mahone Bay 
Chedebucto 
Merigomish 
Taylor’s Harbour 
Windsor Rd. 
Windsor Rd. 
Shubenacadie 
Windsor Rd. 
Shubenacadie 
Shubenacadie 
Windsor Rd. 
Windsor Rd. 
Halifax Co. 
Ship Harbour 
F. Sackville Rd. 
Minas Basin 
Burton 

Sunbury 
Maugerville 
Newton 
Newport 

Stan iouimek. 
Steponimalks 

St. John R. 
Lawrencetown 
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Record of Land escheated in Nova Scotia, 1770-1788.—Continued. 


1784 
Ol rey 31/54 ro chee eee 1,000 Lawrencetown 
OS) Ul 1774 ER cee 20,000 Sheet Harbour 
DIS EDR 1/73 PERRET 10,000 Head of B. of Fundy 
DOR Oly S51 / CITES NAT QE mee New Dublin 
Bus ae 00 | 
EOE WOR AER od 449.380 
CSCI as OO re 6 ot oat 1,500 St. Margaret’s B. 
WNC el 7 J 5a bose) oy ches 400 -Cow Bay 
SAUNA Oh 1 fo see ee ce 10,000 Chebucto 
Omiya / OO taceey son 100,000 Jedore Harbour 
BIUnerl/08 ir me 3,000 Colchester 
Ceo epic lOO Se erat TER 4,000 Annapolis R. 
BORA DE Mil / OU a, eo nc: eat onex 1,000 St. Margaret’s B. 
PP RL ee 25 Halifax Pennisula 
IZ oCD tae / Oo: hh. Sac hess. 1,500 New Dublin 
CMe IS tl] OA poe oa ee 1,000 Windsor Rd. 
Weel), Ook / 67 = 2 2 sine Sats 1,000 St. Margaret’s B. 
PMO 7 O/ stk Te 1,989 Yarmouth: Powe =e 125,414 
POMC tel 00 sxe a se 20,000 Merigomish 
10 uneml/54 enr 1,000 Lawrence town 
ARE AE" VOS PA 20 Halifax Peninsula 
SUB ein gl /O/ tack Oe ete 2,997 Yarmouth Town. 
LOR Nate / Oo) eee ee 280 Wilmot 
Weeivlay etl / Om tes a 2,000 Shubenacadie 
CN are, 25 Halifax Peninsula 
Cane yom / OO: geet ist 500 Pisiquid Rd. 
Pie Octet 762-2: oe ot. 5 1,000. Cumberland 
yeh /O 7, tO «5 eee 500 Pisiquid Rd. 
Neel OO 8 tus 1,500 PAS QUI RTE TPS 29,822 
1788 
LRNGVA LOG vin. es 500 Cumberland 
AUS oe OA. eee te ee 2 500 Cumberland 
HR OUEN PS PR hr ek 1,000 Amherst 
Hid 3d Le O75 a toh a ee 1,000 Cumberland 
ORO Ct 6 oce ik et 20,000 Green’s River 
Coe Oe) 7/04 ae itr ee 1,000 Shubenatadie se. ae ce 24,000 
Grand: Total LE 5 Sot cee ee 2,065,667 
Land forfeited for which legal process was unnecessary........ 509,000 
lotalsland: forfeited, 1770-1788 0 2,574,667 


Computed from Case Book of t 
checked with Index of Land Grants 
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he Court of Escheats, P.A.N.S., and 
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THE PARISH AND CHURCH OF L’ACADIE 
By E. R. ADAIR AND ELEANOR S. WARDLEWORTH. ! 


There have been many parish histories written for the province of 
Quebec and certain faults are to be found in almost all of them. Some of 
these faults are the result of lack of adequate technical knowledge on the 
part of their authors: they never seem to think, for instance, that their 
works are worthy of decent indexes and consequently they are little short 
of maddening for the hisitorian who wants to find out anything from, them. 
But many of their defects are the consequence of a bad sense of perspective. 
Far too often, for example, they devote a very disproportionate amount of 
their space to tracing the history of religious institutions founded in the 
parish during the ninteenth century, and while such institutions may be 
important in themselves, they have an inevitable tendency to stand apart 
from parish life and therefore to be really of very little importance in parish 
history. Then again these local histories are only too commonly cumbered 
with a great deal of genealogical and biographical detail about ecclesiastic 
and leading citizens. This may be vitally fascinating to friends and relatives, 
it may even be interesting in itself, but it tends to break the history of the 
parish up into a series of little episodes, into a series of unimportant bio- 
graphical essays, it tends to destroy any feeling of unity, to obscure the 
slow steady current of local life. 

Where then can one find the thread which can bind together the 
history of the parish in this province? The answer can be given without 
hesitation : in the history of the parish church. For in a very special way 
in the province of Quebec is the parish church together with the curé who 
serves that church the centre of parish life. The church was built by the 
labour of the parishioners, it has been adorned by their loving care, to the 
habitants it represents the zenith of their aesthetic life and it is something 
which they can constantly cherish and constantly enjoy. Their church is 
their one emotional escape from a life which no doubt possesses its little 
evanescent jollities, but which is, when viewed over a space of years, 
inevitably monotonous and uneventful. The curé, as curé rather than as 
individual, is their guide and usually their friend—not always, for every 
parish has its records of bitter strife between curé and parishioners; but 
these quarrels are, on the whole, mere bubbles upon a relatively placid sea 
of mutual confidence and understanding. 

The life that centres in the church is a microcosm of the life of the 
whole parish. There you see the various local artisans plying their crafts 
for the church’s maintenance, and their names, their labour, and the amounts 
that they were paid for it are all set forth in the church records; the 
habitants pay their church obligations in minots of wheat, in eggs, in 





1 In so far as it is possible to divide the labours of two collaborators, it can be said that Miss 
Wardleworth did most of the work of copying the parochial and notarial records, while I am 
responsible for examining other sources of information and for the actual composition of the 
paper. We should like to tender our sincere thanks to M. Paiement, the curé of L’Acadie, for the 
interest he has taken and the kindness he has shown to us in our consultation of his church 
records. 
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bacon, in beef, in candles, even sometimes in soap, and the quantities and 
the prices they brought are also to be found in the church records. And 
these prices reflect the influences, sometimes almost imstantaneous, some- 
times very gradual, of every war, every disturbance, of famine and of good 
harvests. We need hardly point out what an admirable source for eco- 
nomic history and especially for the history of prices in the province, is 
to be found in these records, but that is an aspect of the question that we 
do not intend to deal with now, for sound conclusions could be based only 
upon the study of far more sets of church accounts than we have as yet 
had time to examine. 

Here we are merely going to try, in a very tentative manner, to 
demonstrate the way in which the history of a parish may be viewed from 
the standpoint of its church, and the unity of interest and development 
which this standpoint can assure. For this purpose we have selected the 
parish of L’Acadie. We might have wished that this parish had been old 
enough to show you the habitants meeting together to work out the plans 
and then building their church with the labour of their own hands—as was 
the case, for example, at Pointe-aux-Trembles on the Island of Montreal. 
L’Acadie, however, dates only from the latter half of the eighteenth century; 
but notwithstanding its relatively modern origin, we believe that it is a 
fair selection to have made, because it is essentially typical of the normal 
Quebec parish, quiet, agricultural, unindustrialised, and lacking in any 
series of exciting developments such as might be expected in those parishes 
that have come under the influence of the larger centres of population; 
and yet it is close enough to Montreal to feel the march of progress to as 
great a degree as any rural Quebec parish is likely to do. 

It has long been the tradition that some of the French Acadians 
expelled from Nova Scotia in 1755 came in the course of their wanderings 
to the Barony of Longueuil lying across the St. Lawrence from Montreal, 
and settled upon the shores of the Petite Riviere de Montréal, a pleasant 
stream which flows into the Richelieu at Chambly Basin. Whence they 
came is not entirely certain but it seems most probable that they belonged 
to that portion of the Acadian people that had been landed upon the coast 
of the English colonies and thence had gradually worked their way through 
New York and down Lake Champlain to the province of Quebec.? Some 
appear to have arrived as early as 1764 but it was not until 1768 that 
they are said to have settled there in any number; in consequence the little 
village that they established was named La Nouvelle Cadie. La Petite Cadie 
or more simply La Cadie—or as it is spelled today, L’Acadie. All this may 
well be quite true for we find families settled there in the late eighteenth 
century that bear names still familiar among the French in Nova Scotia. 
But it seems certain that these Acadians were not the only people to realise 
the fertility of the soil along the banks of the Petite Riviére; nor were they 
even the first to do so, for from 1753 onward several concessions were 
granted to French-Canadians, natives of new France and not of Acadia.? 
To these were added after the war of 1812, a considerable number of Irish 
families—all Catholics—and a few English and Scotch Protestant ones, 





? Rameau de Saint-Pére : Une Colonie Féodale en Amérique (Paris 1889) Vol. II, p. 212-218, 


# S. A. Moreau; Histoire de L’Acadie, (Montreal, 1908), pp. 80-81, 
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while at Grande Ligne a little to the south, a small colony of Swiss had 
established themselves.4 

By 1782 the settlement was large enough to feel the need of a church, 
those of St. Joseph de Chambly and of St. Philippe which they were 
accustomed to attend, being at an inconvenient distance. Consequently they 
petitioned Mgr. Briand, Bishop of Quebec, to grant them permission to 
build one and he sent M. Brassier, Director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and M. Filiau, curé of La Prairie, to fix its site.® This presented little 
difficulty as M. Jacques Hébert had already offered to give 17 arpents of 
land on which to build a church and a presbytery, and lay out a cemetery, 
on condition that he should be exempt from contributing to the cost of 
erecting the church and the presbytery and be allotted during his life and 
that of his wife a pew in the church free of all charges. At the same time 
Jean Baptiste Cire promised the land necessary for the making of a road 
40 feet in width from the main highway to the door of the church. These 
lands were legally transferred to the parish in September, 1782.° Mean- 
while M. Brassier had drawn up a plan for a presbytery, as the building 
of a church was too ambitious a scheme to be proceeded with at the time, 
and four syndics were elected to supervise the work. An assembly of 62 
of the habitants was held on March 10th, 1783, in the house of Honoré 
Landry, the election of four new syndics was confirmed and the building 
of the presbytery officially sanctioned.? It is interesting to note that the 
relatively small number attending was said to be in consequence of the fact 
that the rest were “absents pour le service de Sa Majesté”’—the war of 
American Independence had not yet come to an end. 


Already on September 30th, 1782 the syndics had entered into a con- 
tract with Basile Proulx, “entrepreneur” of Montreal, for the building of 
a stone presbytery 56 feet long by 40 feet broad, the specifications for which 
were laid down with considerable care. Proulx was to be permitted to 
quarry all the stone and sand and to cut all the wood that he needed for 
this work, from the lands of the habitants without any payment ; the habi- 
tants were to cart the cut stone for the chimneys from Montreal during 
February, 1783; if they wanted a cellar, they were to dig it themselves 
and they were to provide 10 “veltes” of rum “en commençant la maçonne.” 
Proulx was to receive 16,000 livres in four instalments, the last being paid 
in October, 1783, when the building was to be handed over “aux dits habi- 
tants, fait et parfait, la clef à la main et conforme aux devis cy dessous.”# 

The presbytery was duly finished and the upper floor was dedicated as 
a church; and on Sunday, October 17th, 1784 the first curé, M. Charles 
Chauvaux, summoned an essembly to elect the first marguilliers of the new 
parish; a week later, on October 24th, Pierre Noél Terrien, Paul Senécal 
and Amand Bro were chosen for that office.” The new parish had already 





4 Ibid, pp. 31, 72. 
5 Livre des Comptes, Voi. I, pp. 153-4. Copy of M. Brassier’s report, August 5th, 1782. 


6 Livre des Comptes, Vol. I, pp. 151-153. Copies of notarial acts of September 2nd, and 
September 16th, 1782. 


7 Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 154-157. Copy of declaration made before notary Grise of Chambly. The 
four syndics were Julien Piedalu, Laurent Loy, Benjamin La Bécace and Joseph Cire; La Bécace 
and Cire replaced Jacques Senésac and Dominique Bonneau. 

8 Livre des Comptes, Vol. I, pp. 157-160. 


Ss ibid, Volo p.:1: 
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received a name: it lay mainly in the Barony of Longueuil and by his 
marriage with Mlle Lemoyne, David Alexander Grant of Blairfindie had 
acquired both the land and the title. The Bishop of Quebec, ore to 
pay a gracious compliment to the seigneur, found a Scottish saint in 
Marguerite to whom to dedicate the new church and parish and to ia 
name he added that of the place from which Grant’s family took its origin; 
and as Ste. Marguerite de Blairfindie the parish was officially known 
certainly as early as March 1783.12 

But from the very beginning the parish had to face serious difficulties : 
bitter quarrels split it asunder during the period from 1784 to 1787, and 
twenty years later Mgr. Plessis recalled regretfully the peu de foi, peu 
de zèle pour la religion, peu d'encouragement à s’en instruire, beaucoup 
d’orgueil et de suffisance, beaucoup de résistance et d’indocilité” which had 
marked Blairfindie in its early years.!! Consequently the money to pay for 
the presbytery came in very slowly: some of the parishioners were discon - 
tented because it had not been built nearer to their farms and the Vicar- 
General, M. Montgolfier, in introducing M. Lanctot as the second curé, 
wrote on October 10th, 1785, condemning this pettiness of spirit and sug- 
gesting “que ceux que la Providence a placé dans une proximite plus com- 
mode se fassent un plaisir de donner un coup de mains à leurs confrères, 
pour leur faciliter les chemins.”1? Still the money did not come: the parish 
was poor and as Montgolfier wrote a year later, the present distress of the 
inhabitants made them unable to pay the amounts levied upon them.1# 
Finally Proulx took legal action to obtain payment and in this extremity the 
marguilliers were authorized to hand over all the church money in their 
possession even though that might mean delay in buying the church orna- 
ments that the parichioners desired. Though this drastic measure was not 
sufficient to pay off all the debts, Proulx appears to have been patient and 
stayed execution against the Fabrique, and as late as February, 1788, the 
marguilliers were still being authorizer to lend money to the syndics from 
the church coffer in order to assist in meeting the final payments, on condi- 
tion of course, that these loans were repaid as the amounts levied on the 
habitants were received14 Even, however, in 1796, there were still com- 
plaints that there remained some people who refused to pay what they owed 
for the construction of the presbytery.15 

Notwithstanding this poverty, however, the parishioners gradually 
purchased all that was necessary to equip the upper room of the presbytery 
which was to be hteir sole church for the next twenty years. In 1783-4 
they procured a tabernacle for 200 livres, a chalice for 240 livres, a censer 
and an incense box for 24 livres 4 sous and 3 chasubles for 124 livres and 
all this in addition to a considerable outlay for hangings, planks and other 





* = nee Oe es March 20th and March 28th, 1783 so naming it (Livre des Comptes, Vol. i, 
p. -1. oreau (op. cit. p. 87) states that the name was ranted on to 
gives no authority for this. È PERS AE 

at . x s 

Mgr. Plessis à M. Cherrier, February 21st, 1792 (Rapport de L'Archiviste de la Province de 

Québec, 1930-1, p. 262); Mer. Plessis à M. J-B. Batien, February 18th, 1810 (Ibid, 1927-8, p. 270); 
Mer. Plessis A Mgr. l'évêque de Telmesse, February 19th, 1822 (Ibid 1928-9, p. 152). 

™ Book of Copies made by Abbé Lapierre, pp. 16-18. 

19 Thid, pp. 19-20. October 18th, 1785, 


“4 Book of copies made by Abbé Lapierre, pp. 20-22. Letters of February 8th, 1786 and Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1788. ' 


* Mgr. Denaut A Mgr. Hubert, Longueuil, January 19th, 1796 (Rapport P ivi 
Province de Québec, 1931-2, p. 131). : (Rapport de VArchiviste de la 
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minor needs.*® In 1785, 268 livres were paid for labour in making the pews, 
the wood for which cost 93 livres, 12 livres were paid for a banc d’oeuvre, 
12 livres for a lectern, 9 livres for a confessional and 18 livres for a cup- 
board with 2 doors.'? The year 1786 saw only normal routine expenses, 
but in 1787, the parish puschased a remonstrance for a very considerable 
sum of 300 livres, a ciborium for 136 livres and paid Mr. Cruishank, presum- 
ably a silver-smith of Montreal, 96 livres for gilding the chalice.48 In 
1788, Mr. Cruikshank received 48 livres for a pair of candlesticks, prob- 
ally silver ones, and 1932 livres were paid to Mr. de Lisle for two large 
plain-song books; in the same year the staircase to the church had to be 
repaired by Jean-Baptiste Cire at the cost of 130 livres, a considerable 
expense in so new a building.t® In 1789, an altar frontal and other 
furnishings cost 321 livres 9 sous and Mr. Cruikshank again received 
134 livres for silver vessels and plate.2° But all those items sink far 
into the shade compared with the cost of the bell which was bought 
in 1790 for 2100 livres; bringing it across from Montreal where it may 
have been cast, to Laprairie cost 6 livres 15 sous and on June 9th it was 
solemnly installed under the name of Marguerite in its belfry, which was 
probably separate from the presbytery and for the roofing of which 9 
livres 6 sous were paid in the same year; to hang so heavy a bell in a bell 
turret on the presbytery roof would have been difficult.24 When the church 
was finally built the bell was hung in the steeple and it can still be seen 
there, with the date 1790 clearly set forth in the middle of the band of 
pleasing ornament that runs round the outside of the bell. The only other 
purchases of interest during the time that the church occupied the upper 
floor of the presbytery were a silver box for the sacred oil for 120 livres 
in 1793, a holy water stoup for 100 livres in 1798 and 2 pairs of silver plated 
candlesticks in 1799 and 1800 for 108 livres.?? 

In 1800-1801 the great change came. Already in February, 1795 the 
habitants had petitioned the bishop to send a representative to decide upon 
the site for their proposed church and on March 25th he appointed to 
perform this task his coadjutor, M. Denaut, who was also curé at Lon- 
gueuil. Finally, on May 28th, M. Denaut visited the parish, selected the 
site and suggested that the church should be 120 feet long, 50 feet broad 
and 22 feet high. ?% On September 2nd, 1800, M. Louis-Amble Prévost, 
curé of St. Philippe, blessed the first stone of the new church; under the 
care of Jacques Odelin, the master mason, its progress was rapid and 
on December 23rd, 1801 it was ready to be solemnly consecrated by M. 
Prévost.24 But the parish which it was to serve had already suffered the 
first of those dismemberments which have reduced it to its present 
proportions. As soon as it appeared certain that the church was to be 





16 Livre des Comptes, Vol. I, leaf pasted in between pp. 1 and 2. 

17 Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 8-4. 

18 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 14. 

4 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 17. 

20 Jbid, Vol. I, pp. 19-20. 

2 Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 22, 161. 

2 Livre des Comptes, Vol. I, pp. 36, 58, 62, 66. 

2 Mgr. Hubert aux habitants de Sainte Marguerite de Blairfindie, March 3rd, 1795; Mar. 
Hubert à M. Denaut, March 27th, 1795; Procès-verbal from M. Denaut, May 28th, 1795 (Rapport 
de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 1930-1, pp. 313, 314, 316). 
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built on its present site close to the presbytery, the pare ue re 
on the shores of the Richelieu in the northwest corner of the var nae 
to petition for a separation and for a church of their own, on ; a es 
of the distance they had to traverse in order to attend se a Sie 
probably, also, they were anxious to avoid paying the levy for the e oe i 
of the church at L’Acadie and so be the more able to build one in their 
own immediate neighbourhood. This petition to the bishop of sJushe 
they had already made some time before October, 1796 ; they reiterate 
it in 1798 and commission was issued for the settling of the site; the 
whole matter was then suspended by the authorities, to be taken up once 
more in May 1799 though this time it was decided to give them at first 
merely a presbytery which could also be used as a church; permission 
was granted in July, 1800 for the purchase of the necessary land and by 
September a plan for the presbytery had actually been drawn up. The 
presbytery was built and the new parish was created under the title of 
St. Luc, but they were not to obtain their church for more than twenty 
years: | 
Of the details of the actual erection of the church of Ste. Marguerite 
de Blairfindie we know very little, for the supervision of the work was 
entrusted to specially elected syndics and their documents have not sur- 
vived. Nor do we know the total cost, though the church accounts record 
that the syndics received 7000 livres from the coffer in 1800 and the whole 
receipts of the Quête de l'Enfant Jésus (equal to about 900 livres) in 1801; 
the rest of the cost would be met by a special levy assessed by the syndics 
on the parishioners.?* But this was merely for the building of the church; 
its decoration and equipment were paid for from the parish funds. As it 
seems likely that services continued to be held occasionally in the upper 
room of the presbytery, the altar and tabernacle were almost certainly left 
there and not transferred to the new church; therefore in 1802 an altar had 
to be purchased for 802 livres 8 sous and 19 livres were paid for its carriage, 
while in 1803, a tabernacle cost 600 livres and 28 livres 8 sous were charged 
for carriage.” These payments were made to Jean George Finisterer who is 
described elsewhere as “sculteur, Residant en la Paroisse” of Ste. Mar- 
guerite de Blairfindie,?$ and who was probably a member of the small 
Swiss colony mentioned above. As he was carrying out a good deal of 
wood-carving for the church about this time, it might be natural to suggest 
that this altar and tabernacle were his work; this is not at all likely. In 
style both altar and tabernacle appear to have come from, the workshop 
of Quevillon at St. Vincent de Paul; though the finely shaped tombeau of 
the altar does not have his characteristic ear of corn, it has at the bottom 
the scroll and vine ornamentation and at the top the graceful and boldly 
carved swags of roses so commonly found in his work. The tabernacle is 





* Mer. Denaut a Mer. Hubert, October 12th, 1796; Documents dans le registre F de Mer. 
Denaut, October 22, 1796 A Septembre 20, 1800 (Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 
1931-2, pp. 133, 152-3). Mgr. Plessis à M. Demers, November 2nd, 1820; Mgr. Plessis à M. Demers, 
January 7th, 1821; Mgr. Plessis à M. Boucher, January 7th, 1821; Mgr. Plessis à Mgr. Lartigue, 
October 22, 1821 (Ibid, 1928-9, pp. 134, 137 147. 

2 Livre des Comptes, Vol. I, pp. 67-69. The Church also paid 36 livres for 4 gallons of rum 
for the workmen in 1801 (p. 70), and 54 livres for 6 gallons in 1802 (p. 74); compare the similar 
custom during the building of the presbytery. 
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also very good with its light scroll work on the grade and its central niche 
flanked by two rows of columns supporting an impressive canopy. Fin- 
sterer was most probably perfectly capable of carrying out the ordinary 
and more routine carving needed for wall or ceiling decoration though even 
here he may have been aided by designs prepared in the Quevillon work- 
shop; but when it was a question of the finer pieces of work, he acted 
merely as the entrepreneur, who bought and installed them. So in 1804 
we hear of the purchase of a pulpit for 1190 livres and again there is a 
charge of 20 livres for carriage.?® Though this is not very typically Que- 
villon in its style, it probably came also from his workshop. It is hexagonal 
in shape and is surmounted by an hexagonal sounding board; the carving 
is rather heavy, but there is a really fine and vigorous representation of 
a vine upon the side of the staircase leading up to it. Two altars were 
acquired later, one purchased in 1811 by the curé on behalf of the parish, 
at a cost of 360 livres and the other procured in 1812 from Daniel Finsterer ; 
this together with some repairs to a tabernacle cost 700 livres ;°° these may 
well be the rather uninteresting altars in the two side chapels. 

Meanwhile George Finsterer must have been responsible for a good 
deal of the wood-work in the new church, for between 1800 and 1809 he 
was paid by the Fabrique 7492 livres 14 sous over and above the special 
amounts already enumerated.*! | This work almost certainly included the 
erection of the gallery,as pews were being rented in it as early as 1802;3? 
with its very graceful curved front and its pleasing proportions it is a 
decided addition to the beauty of the church. 

Messrs. Neveux and Ménard received 234 livres in 1801 for painting 
the woodwork in the body of the church and a very considerable quantity 
of leaf gold for the decoration of the carving was purchased in 1803 from 
M. Séguin at a cost of 912 livres.# During 1801-2 Joseph Nolette was 
making the pews for which he was paid 648 livres, the wood being pro- 
vided at a cost of 222 livres 9 sous, and in 1803 Jean-Baptiste Paradis was 
employed at a cost of 340 livres to repair those already in use, probably 
some transferred from the presbytery; finally in 1811 what must have been 
a cplendid Banc d’oeuvre “peinturé et doré” was bought for 1300 livres ;54 
this no longer survives. In 1809 the sacristy, the choir and the railings 
were painted at a cost of 366 livres.3° 

In 1812, what seems to have been the real decoration of the church was 
commenced. It was placed in the hands of Louis Daniel Finsterer, the 
twenty year old son of George Finisterer; he probably had been working 
for some time with his father and in 1812 he married and set up for him- 
self.2® He also is described as “maitre sculpteur, demeurant dans la paroisse 
de Ste Marguerite de Blairfindie,”** in that part of it which in the early 
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twenties became the separate parish of St. Cyprien. Also like his father 
he was a farmer as well as a wood carver and contractor.** The work that 
he carried out must have been very extensive, because between 1812 and 
1822 he was paid 32875 livres 11 sous by the marguilliers.*® This included 
the specific sums of 1000 livres for making the two elaborate detached 
columns that form part of the retable immediately behind the altar, 1000 
livres for the two large angels that stand on top of the retable and 1500 
livres for constructing the vaulting, though this latter sum may not have 
been the complete payment.4® What else did Finisterer do? He probably 
revaulted the nave and choir, ornamenting them with the narrow bands and 
the two circles of carved wood which decorate them today; he probably 
also painted this vaulting in imitation of the carving in order to make it 
appear more elaborate—a cheaper and rather unfortunate substitute which 
still exists; he repaired and painted the vaulting in the two chapels ;*1 he 
erected around the sanctuary a really fine retable divided into panels sep- 
arated by fluted Corinthian pilasters and decorated with carved garlands 
and scroll work; and finally he added an excellently designed cornice that 
runs round nave and sanctuary alike. All the work is executed in the style 
typical of the Montreal school of wood-carvers; the design being carved 
out of thin strips of wood which are then nailed onto a flat wooden back- 
ground and the whole painted and gilded; there is even over the picture 
of Ste. Marguerite in the centre of the retable the two horns of plenty which 
Montreal carvers were so fond of introducing into their designs.4? It 
appears that the church funds provided a great deal if not all, of the actual 
material needed for this work, the payments made to Finsterer being for 
labour. For instance, planks and wood for carving were procured at a 
total cost of 2363 livres 13 sous and in 1817, 108 livres extra were paid for 
scaffolding ;*? in 1823 Nolette was paid 1900 livres for carpentry work on 
the vaulting.*4 Gold leaf, mordant, paint and probably some of the labour 
in painting cost the very large sum of 15230 livres 10 sous45 and in addition 
in 1812 the Grey Nuns of Montreal were paid 462 livres, most probably for 
gilding one or other of the altars, work for which they were famous.4® 
Finally in 1819 a good deal of re-roofing seems to have been done at a 
cost of 364 livres.47 Thus the parish had spent on the decoration of their 
church over 50,000 livres in the 12 years from 1812 to 1823. 


One might have thought that this would have exhausted their resources, 
but on the contrary, they also expended considerable sums on the purchase 
of ornaments and vestments for the services of the church. 





% Donation par George Finsterer à Daniel Finsterer. February 27th, 1824; vent 
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à In 1800, 250 livres were paid for 10 candlesticks of silvered wood 
together with a crucifix; in 1802 a processional cross cost 48 livres and in 
1809 2 more pairs of candlesticks were purchased for 72 and 108 livres 
respectively, though these might have been of silver and not of wood;48 
it is much to be regretted that all the old carved wooden candlesticks which 
the church once owned have been disposed of or destroyed. A little case 
for the viaticum was bought in 1800 for 90 livres and another in 1809 for 
72 livres,*® a ciborium in 1807 cost 361 livres, and another small one 2 years 
later 140 livres ;°° a silver censer was purchased in 1807 for 576 livres, a 
chalice in 1808 for 398 livres, another chalice in 1824 for 744 livres, silver 
vessels and plates in 1809 for 222 livres, a silver holy water stoup in the 
same year for 360 livres, and another in 1825 for 408 livres, a silver crucifix 
in 1811 for 840 livres and another in 1842 which together with a silver plate 
cost 792 livres.$1 A lamp, probably the one hanging in front of the altar 
was bought in 1806 for 535 livres, and in the same year George Finsterer 
was paid 240 livres for a lustre which may have been a carved wooden 
candelabra which has since vanished, but is more probably the metal one 
with cut glass drops that still hangs above the communion rails.>? In this 
year also Finsterer was paid 30 livres for making some little wooden 
animals for the Christmas crib and in 1813 his son Daniel was commissioned 
to carve some more, no doubt to replace those lost or broken.®* Finally 800 
livres were paid to M. Dulongprés in 1802 for the large picture of Ste. 
Marguerite which used to hang in the centre of the retable, while M. 
Michel Bouché received 59 livres for the frame.${ Considerable sums were 
also spent on ecclesiastical robes ; in 1800 two complete sets cost 416 livres ; 
a chasuble was purchased in 1802 for 500 livres, in 1806 a cope for 132 
livres 13 sous and another chasuble for 132 livres and a third chasuble in 
1811, also for 132 livres.°® This represents the very considerable total of 
roughly 8500 livres spent on church ornaments and vestments during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


The parish, however, seemed inexhaustible in its zeal; in 1817 the 
bishop had ordered that a door be opened in the wall under the pulpit 
stair and that from it a covered way be built to enable parishioners to go 

“comfortably in winter time from the church to the sacristy without passing 
through the sanctuary.®® In 1822 this covered way was constructed, 925 
livres being paid for it in that year and the following one,57 and though at 
first it was decided not to cut a door through the church wall this also was 
carried out in 1825.°% 
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Meanwhile the presbytery had been showing the need of rae 
between 1807 and 1811, 689 livres had been spent for general repairs : 
re-roofing,®® but in 1820 the parish began to talk of putting up a new fe e 
ing and on September 20th, 1821, Mgr. Plessis, Bishop of Quebec, signi ie 
his assent to the proposal.°° The work seems to have been commence 
almost at once.*! The new presbytery was erected on the site of the old 
one though it was considerably larger, and it is substantially the building 
as it stands today. Extensive repairs have been carried out on two or 
three occasions: in 1848-49 Jean-Baptiste Mailloux was paid 1008 livres; in 
1866-69 when an expense of 4629 livres 15 sous was incurred,°* and finally 
when various changes were made necessary by the handing over for the use 
of the curé of the public hall which had hitherto occupied one end of the 
building.®* It is interesting to note that the construction of this new pres- 
bytery in 1822 resulted in a further dismemberment of the parish of 
L’Acadie, for the habitants of the southern part of the parish finding them- 
selves a considerable distance from the church at L’Acadie and so wanting 
to erect one of their own, were very anxious not to have to share in the pay- 
ments for the new presbytery; consequently they appealed to the bishop 
and received permission to set up a separate parish under the name of St. 
Cyprien, or as it is called today Napierville.$4 


This really ends the period of almost hectic activity in building and 
decorating the church and the presbytery; they still stand much as they 
were in 1825 and for the last 100 years it has been rather a question of 
keeping the buildings in seemly condition than of making any radical 
alterations or additions. In 1841-2 the sacristy was enlarged, the exterior 
of the church and the covered way repaired and the steeple re-roofed at a 
cost of 9,220 livres; as so often happens this appears to have amounted to. 
considerably more than the original estimate. At the same time over 700 
livres were expended on a new heating system.®® In 1843 John McNeil was 
paid 296 livres for constructing the stone steps in front of the church, and 
in 1850 Jean-Baptiste Mailloux made a “trottoir” or wooden footpath lead- 
ing to the church at a cost of 820 livres 10 sous.*® Between 1850 and 1852 
Mailloux was also paid 19721 livres for what is described as “les ouvrages 
de l’Eglise;” this must have meant a pretty thorough overhauling of the 
whole building.$7 But this was not the end of the parishioners’ expenditure 
for 1074 livres were paid out in 1856, 888 livres in 1857 and 1410 livres in 
1862, all for repairs to the body of the church: finally in 1874 $524.97 was 
paid for the restoration of the steeple.*8 
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For the interior decoration of the church there was not much done 
after 1825. In 1829 a new chalice was ordered by M. Lartigue and this was 
purchased in 1831 at a cost of 480 livres: in the same year the sum of 648 
livres was paid to Séraphin Bertrand for lustres and in 1838 another 
ciborium was bought for 360 livres.®® In 1826, 1920 livres had been paid 
for the four pictures by Tessier that still hang in the nave of the church, 
two on each side, though as one of them is dated 1828 they were probably 
not finally delivered by the artist till that year ;7° they are bold and quite 
impressive pieces of work, far better than any other the church possesses. 

In 1833 Daniel Finsterer received 201 livres 4 sous for repairs to the 
cornice round the interior of the church and 12 livres for two statues; what 
these were we do not know.71 Three years later a “chemin de la croix” was 
installed at a cost of 256 livres, but Mgr. Bourget, Bishop of Montreal, 
ordered in 1842 that certain of the pictures “de chemin de la croix . . . soient 
retouchés, et qu’on en fasse disparataire tout ce que peut choquer It modes- 
tie”. in 1854 it was stated that this had keen done.*? At the same time as 
he objected to the pictures of the “chemin de la croix,’ Mgr. Bourget 
ordered that the two angels on the top of the retable be replaced by two 
urns ; the angels are, however, still there, and as they are rather quaint and 
charming pieces of work, it is very fortunate that the commande of this 
somewhat puritan bishop were not carried out. 

But the great event of these years was the installation of an organ. 
It was on July 22nd. 1832 that the marguilliers decided that “une orgue 
instrument de musique” should be purchased at the cost of 12000 livres, 
Jean-Baptiste Paradis being the single stalwart who stood out against the 
innovation. By July, 1833, the organ had been procured from M. Joseph 
Bourdon, the celebrated organ builder of Montreal. It had been set up, 
though Bourdon had still to complete the construction of the organ-casing, 
and the marguilliers formally accepted the instrument “prisé et reconnu 
d’accord dans tous ses jeux non par leur propre lumière et connoissance 
mais sur l’appui du rapport pue leur auroit fait Monsieur M. Duff, célèbre 
organiste de la ville de Montréal, leur expert choisi et de celui de Monsieur 
Z. Gauvreau autre expert habile appelé par S. Joseph Bourdon.** The 
marguilliers had obtained, no douht, a splendid instrument but their troubles 
were only just beginning. In the first place the organ seems to have needed 
constant small repairs and sums of money are recorded as being paid out 
for this purpose in 1834, 1835, 1836 1842 (this time 240 es 1850 (600 
livres to Messrs. Jacotel and Cherrier) and again in 1851.7% In its last 
years the organ was probably getting pretty decrepit for a harmonium 
appears to have been bought to take its place; finally a new organ was pur- 
chased in Montreal in 1869: its total cost is not recorded, but as ae first 
payment amounted to 2700 livres, it must have been considerable. 

The second difficulty with which the marguilliers were faced in 1833 
was to find someone to play the organ for them, now that they had bought 
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one. In 1833 and possibly also during part of 1834 they persuaded M. 
Gauvreau, the expert employed by Bourdon, to play for them. But this 
arrangement did not last long and from 1836 to 1849, if one can judge from 
the total absence in the accounts of any record of an organist’s salary and 
from the very small amounts paid for labour in blowing the organ, it was 
very rarely played, probably only by someone specially procured for such 
an important occasion as the episcopal visitation. In 1840 the curé, M. 
LaRocque, wrote to Bishop Bourget, explaining that he had an excellent 
organ, but nobody to play it and asking permission to train some young 
lady of talent, so that she might fill the post. The Bishop, however, found 
the idea of a woman playing the organ in church not agreeable to his 
conscience and permission was not granted. Therefore, M. LaRocque had 
to fall back upon the occasional services of Mr. John Richardson, an 
English Protestant.7® With the coming of M. Robert to act as curé, the 
question of an organist was again revived and in 1849 Mlle. Dubord was 
appointed, to be succeeded in 1850 by Mlle. Rousselle with an annual salary 
of 816 livres ;77 from this time onwards, a woman appears to have held the 
position, without any objections being voiced. 

Of only one other item of expenditure need any mention be made; on 
June 14, 1840 the marguilliers received permission from the Bishop of 
Montreal to erect a calvary in the parish and in the same year Daniel 
Finsterer was paid 600 livres for the calvary itself and 300 livres for the 
Christ and other statutes that were necessary for its completion. In 1870 
this calvary war repaired at the cost of 240 livres, but, unfortunately, it 
has since been destroyed.7® 

Happily the village of L’Acadie stands a little off the main road: 
therefore few changes have been made in the somewhat destructive name 
of progress and the church today looks very much as it did a hundred 
years ago. Externally it is a delightful example of the simpler type of 
Quebec church was a high-pitched roof and, rising from the summit of the 
gable on the main frontage, a very charming and graceful wooden steeple 
with the original bell still hanging in its place. Internally it is almost as 
Daniel Finsterer left it when he completed his scheme of decoration in 
1825; the old altar and pulpit are still there, and the charm of the gallery 
is unaffected by the later addition of an organ; and there still survive two 
of the early nineteenth century chalices, one of which is particularly grace- 
ful in its lines. 


The presbytery alongside of the church is the building of 1822, solidly 
constructed of stone and well proportioned; externally practically unal- 
tered, though within, the old salles des habitants have been cut up into 
rooms for the curé’s use. And church and presbytery still stand a little 
apart from the village within a sweeping curve of the Petite Riviére de 
Montréal. 

So far the story of the parish of L’Acadie has been told v 
from the records of its church; and this is not inappropriate, eh ee 
was, possibly to an even greater degree than in most parishes, the centre 
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of its life. L’Acadie certainly had a seigneur, but he apparently took little 
part in parochial affairs and above all he was a Protestant. Consequently 
as early as 1851 the seigneurial pew was rented out just like any of the 
other pews.*° L’cAadie was a very large parish and its outlying areas did 
not always feel as strongly as they might have done the influence of the 
church at its centre, but this difficulty was met, as has been mentioned above, 
by creating four new parishes, so leaving the nucleus of the old area as the 
present parish. L’Acadie appears, however, to have been decidedly pros- 
perous; some idea of this prosperity can be obtained by observing the 
total sums expended at various times on the church buildings and equip- 
ment. Excluding all minor and routine items we find over 22000 livres 
spent between 1800 and 1812 and this does not include the cost of building 
the church itself, though it does that of decorating it. In the following 
fourteen years from 1812 to 1825, over 56000 livres were spent and this 
again does not include what must have been the very considerable sum 
expended on the new building of the new presbytery. These amounts are all 
the more striking when it is remembered that in 1803 the pewrents brought 
in only 3,071 livres 13 sous per annum; in 1825 they had risen to 3,600 
livres, but even as late as 1860 they amounted to no more than 4,189 livres 
5 sous and this year was rather better than the average.®° 

L’Acadie was then on the whole a decidedly prosperous parish and 
though it was so close to Montreal it appears to have pursued its life 
relatively undisturbed by the excitements that swayed the city and the 
province. Of course certain events which moved the village deeply left 
no mark upon the church records. Though these records give no evidence 
of the fact, the parish was, for instance, in the heart of the rebellion of 
1837; Sir John Colborne for a brief time made it his headquarters. Three 
of its residents were condemned to death for their share in the revolt but 
had their sentence commuted to deportation, while two others, the notary 
Pierre Théophile Decoigne who had spent his earlier days in L’Acadie, 
and Francois Nicolas, the schoolmaster at Ruisseau des Noyers, were ex- 
ecuted at Montreal early in 1839. Doctor Cote, who did much to urge the 
parish to take part in the revolt, saved himself by fleeing to the United 
States.®1 Thus civil war had, for the first time, really disturbed the parish 
from the even tenor of its way, but characteristically enough it was the 
church that provided the second great excitement in its history. In June, 
1841 Mer. Charles de Forbin-Janson, primate of Lorraine, Bishop of Nancy 
and Toul preached during a great retreat held in L’Acadie; people flocked 
to hear him from all the surrounding parishes, the church was crammed, 
the gallery threatened to collapse and finally the Bishop had to preach from 
the verandah of the presbytery; it has been estimated that some 7000 people 
were present on the last day of the retreat, packed into the little square in 
front of the presbytery to listen to the Bishop’s final sermon.*? Even in 
the church accounts the retreat has left its record, for not only were 600 
livres set aside for its expenses but 16 livres 8 sous were later paid “Pour 
mastic, vitres brisées à l’église, aux salles, etc., pendant la retraite, rem- 
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placées.”®* But beyond these two great events, the history of the parish 
is the history of peaceful hard-working habitants, certainly at times inclined 
to be litigious, at times thriftily loath to pay their share of assessments 
levied upon them, but on the whole contented and prosperous. Their pros- 
perity came from the fruits of the farms they had no manufactures; 
beyond the sale of their produce in Montreal, they were not affected by 
trade, though they lay only a bare two miles away from the main high 
road between that city and St. Johns, and though today they have two 
railway stations, one on the Canadian Pacific and one on the Canadian 
National. Therefore as might have been expected, they were a distinctly 
conservative community and it is interesting to note that in the church 
accounts the marguilliers never adopted the English currency of pounds, 
shillings, and pence at all, but adhered to the livres and sous of the French 
régime right down to 1872 when they changed to dollars and cents.®4 

It was a community to which the parish priest was not only a stern 
guardian of religion and morals, but also the leader, the advisor, and the 
friend in time of trouble and distress; a community which had some expe- 
rience of self-government, though in the earlier days it was of rather an 
oligarchic nature; for down to 1843 the marguilliers were elected solely 
by the ancient marguilliers—men who had already held that office—and 
the marguilliers along with the curé had control over the finances of the 
church. Sometimes their meetings must have revealed vigorous differences 
of opinion for there can still be found for July 7th, 1833, a memorandum 
setting forth the proper procedure to be followed. “A chaque assemblée 
le Marguillier en charge exposera le premier ses demandes ou réflexions, 
et a la suite le Curé, comme Président, développera ses remarques et ses 
avis, succéderont les autres Marguilliers qui tous avec les respect le plus 
marqué mettront au jour leur opinion, chacun a son tour, sans troubles 
ni confusion de part et d’autre, a peine par celui qui ne voudra pas se con- 
former aux présentes d’étre retranché des assemblées jusqu’a reconnaissance 
de sa faute.” This was agreed to by all those present, with the exception 
of one marguillier who sturdily refused to abide by such formal methods 
of discussion and declared himself, again to quote the memorandum, “op- 
posé a tout ce qui dessus mentoinné et ....n’a pas voulu signer.”$5 It 
was a community, too, that had not only some independence, but a certain 
amount of education. It is said that a school was maintained in the pres- 
bytery as early as 1810 and it is certain that in 1828 a schoolhouse was 
built alongside of the presbytery, to the construction of which the church 
contributed 1439 livres; this building was apparently for the girls, while 
the school for the boys continued to be held in the salle des habitants. In 
1838 the curé, M. Crevier, was able to write that he had seven schools in 
his parish of which the most important were the two already mentioned, 
together with the one at Ruisseau des Noyers, which just then lacked a 
master since Francois Nicholas had been executed at Montreal for treason, 
and the one at Grande Ligne; to the construction of a new schoolhouse 
at Grande Ligne the church gave 529 Irvies 10 sous in 1842.86 Of course it 
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is not suggested that the education given in these schools was very pro- 
found, but it meant that in the early nineteenth century at least some of 
the younger habitants could read and write; in this connection it is inter- 


esting to note that both George and Daniel Finsterer were unable to sign 
even their own names. 


And so, in the history of L’Acadie, as in that of so many other parishes 
in the Province of Quebec, the church stands in the centre of any picture 
that one can draw of the habitants’ daily life; the church and its history 
is to a very considerable degree the history of the parish, of its hopes and 
its disasters, and of the sacrifices which it has made to contribute to the 


beauty of the building which is a permanent memorial of its faith and of 
its devotion. 





PRESERVING CANADA’S HISTORIC PAST 


By THE NATIONAL Parks BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 





__ Owing to existing conditions, work during the past year in connection 
with the preservation and marking of historic sites eminently national in 
character was necessarily restricted. Considerable attention was devoted, 
however, to the development of some of the larger areas which have been 


acquired on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada. 


_A general meeting of the Board was held in Ottawa in May, when 
various subjects were discussed and a further selection of sites made for 
attention by the Department in due course. 


Honourable E. Fabre-Surveyer was appointed a member of the Board 
for the Province of Quebec, to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. Marechal Nantel. 


From the several sites which the Board has had under review, two 
hundred and seventy-five have been selected as being of sufficient national 
importance to receive attention by the Department. Control of two hun- 
dred and fifteen of these has been obtained and one hundred and ninety- 
seven memorials have been erected to date. 


Public interest in connection with the work has been greatly aroused, 
as the sites are visited annually by large numbers of people, including many 
tourists, who find much to interest them, especially at those sites where 
original structures still stand and at which museums have been created. 


A summary of last year’s operations is enumerated hereunder. 


SI LES MARKED: 


Bloody Creek Engagements, near Bridgetown, N. 8. 


A field stone cairn, bearing a bronze tablet, was erected on a small plot of land, 
donated by Mr. Milledge Rice, adjacent to the Bridgetown-Annapolis Royal Highway, 
east of Bloody Creek, to commemorate the encounters which took place there in 1711 
and 1757, between the British garrison of Annapolis Royal and the allied French and 
Indians in the half century of conflict for possession of Acadia. 

First Paper Mill in Canada, St. Andrew’s East, P.Q. 

A cairn was erected in a small park east of the Town Hall and adjacent to the 
Ottawa-Montreal Highway, to mark the site of the first paper mill in Canada. This 
mill was built in 1803-5 by a group of New Englanders and was later operated by James 
Brown of Montreal. ¢ 
Sir Gordon Drummond, Toronto, Ontario. 

A bronze tablet was affixed to the inner wall at the right of the main entrance to 
the Parliament Buildings at Toronto, to commemorate the distinguished public ser- 
vices of Sir Gordon Drummond. Selected by the Duke of York for special service in 
Canada, he was, upon arrival in October, 1813, appointed to command all forces in 
Upper Canada and to administer the civil affairs of the Province as President of the 
Executive Council. His daring and skilful campaign during the following winter trans- 
formed public feeling from deep depression into well grounded confidence. 

Nanticoke, Ontario. | | . 

A tablet was affixed to the outer wall of the public school in the Village, to com- 

memorate the events connected with the engagement which took place there on 
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November 13, 1812, when Norfolk volunteer militia, under the command of Lt.-Col. 
Henry Bostwick, routed a band of enemy marauders who had terrorized the country. 
This exploit inspirited the military forces and was an important factor in the imme- 
diate recovery of lost ground. 

Fort Drummond, Queenston, Ontario. 

A tablet was affixed to a stone standard provided by the Niagara Parks Commis- 
sion at Queenston Heights, to mark the site of the double fortification built by military 
labour, during May and June, 1814, for the defence of the Niagara Frontier, and named 
in honour of Sir Gordon Drummond. It was dismantled and abandoned on July 10, 
1814, re-occupied by British troops on July 23, and held as a military post until the 
end of the war. 

General Strange’s Column, Edmonton. 

A monument of cut stone, to which is affixed two bronze tablets, was erected near 
the new Administration Building, to commemorate the operations of the Alberta Field 
Force under Major-General Thomas Bland Strange during the Rebellion of 1885. This 
force consisted of detachments of the North West Mounted Police, Alberta Mounted 
Rifles, Steele’s Scouts, 65th Carabineers Mont Royal and Winnipeg Light Infantry. 
Advancing from Calgary by way of Edmonton and using wagon boat transport, they 
engaged the indians under Big Bear near Frenchman’s Butte, and at Loon Lake in May, 
1885. The operations of this force averted the danger of an Indian uprising in Alberta. 


AQUISITION AND PRESERVATION OF SITES. 


The following action was taken with respect to the acquisition of sites 
recommended for marking by the Board and in connection with the improve- 
ment of other properties already controlled hy the Department :— 


Lowsbourg Fortress, near Lowisbourg, N.S. 

The entrance road was regraded where necessary and surfaced from the West Gate 
to its junction with Rue d’Orleans. Excavations were made at the northerly end of 
the Citadel building, which contained the soldiers’ barracks and officers’ quarters. All 
walls uncovered were repaired, carefully pointed, and in some instances, rebuilt to an 
average height of two feet above ground. The remains of a body, supposedly those of 
Due d’Anville, were located during excavation work at the site of the Chapel. These 
have been carefully protected pending further identification if possible. The French 
and English cemeteries at Rochfort Point were fenced and some cribwork built near 
the main entrance, between high and low water mark. A granite boulder, suitably 
inscribed, which was furnished by Lord Dundonald to perpetuate the memory of his 
ancestors killed during the second siege of the fortress, was erected at Black Rock. 

Fort St. Louis, near Port la Tour, NS. 


Mr. Orlando Taylor donated a small plot of land near the public highway which 
runs between Barrington and Baccaro Point, on which to erect a memorial to mark the 
site of the fort, built by Charles de la Tour, prior to 1627. 

Fort Beausejour, near Aulac, N.B. 


Considerable excavation work was carried out at the main gateway, which dis- 
closed the original stonework in a fair state of preservation with loopholes extending 
across the entire gate. This was uncovered to a depth of seven feet and repaired where 
necessary. The remains of the old casemate inside the entrance were excavated to a 
depth of three feet below the loopholes in the main wall. Some cleaning out was also 
done to the casemate near the fort entrance. The area comprising Butte a Roger 
outpost was enclosed with a fence. 

Martello Tower, Saint John, N.B. 


A considerable portion of the exterior stone wall of the structure was repaired and 
repointed, and an electric lighting system installed throughout. 
First Submarine Telegraph, Charlottetown, P.E_I. 

__ The Provincial Government granted permission for the erection of a tablet on a 
pillar at the entrance to the Province House, to commemorate the events connected 
with the laying of the first submarine telegraph cable in America, November 22, 1852. 
Fort Lennox, Ile-aux-Noix, P.Q. ‘ 

A new landing wharf was constructed on the east side of the island; the ruins of 
ovens in the embarkment at the rear of the officers’ quarters building were excavated 
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and partial repairs made; the stone arch stairway at the back of the men’s barracks 


building was repaired, and investigati 1 
1 ; gation made of the draine 
First Postal Service, Montreal, P.Q. re re 


The Department of Public Works granted permission to affix a tablet to the Post 
Office Building, St. James Street, Montreal, to commemorate the events connected with 
the inauguration of the first organized postal service in Canada. 

Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ontario. 


Repairs were made to the officers’ quarters building, listening post and guard house; 
the exterior upper portion of the blockhouse was painted and other improvement work 
carried out on the buildings and grounds. 

Yonge Street, near Jefferson, Ontario. 


Permission was obtained from the Summit Golf and Country Club to place a 
memorial on their property twenty miles north of Toronto and adjacent to Highway 
No. 11, to mark the site of the military road and commercial highway, laid out and 
constructed in 179-96, to connect Lakes Ontario and Huron. 

Fort Erie, Ontario. 


The Niagara Parks Commission granted permission to affix a tablet to the ruined 
walls of this structure, which was first built in 1807-8. 
Henry Kelsey, The Pas, Manitoba. 


Permission was obtained from the Town Council to place a memorial in Devon 
Park, to perpetuate the memory of Henry Kelsey, discoverer of the Canadian Prairies. 
Fort Chipewyan, Alberta. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company granted permission for the erection of a memorial on 
a small plot of land in Lot 12, Chipewyan Settlement, to mark the site of the fort 
built by Roderick Mackenzie in 1788, for the North West Company. 

Fort Alexandria, Alexandria, B.C. 


Mr. T. H. Greenfield donated a plot of land adjacent to the Cariboo main high- 
way, between Quesnel and Ashcroft, on which to erect a memorial to mark the site of 
the last post established by theNorth West Company, west of the Rocky Mountains. 


WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


The following sites and services of important personages, recommended 
for attention by the Board, will be dealt with from time to time :— 


First Organized Land Survey, Holland Cove, P.E.I. 
Roma’s Settlement at Three Rivers, P.E.I. 

Battle of Grand Pre, near Grand Pre, NS. 

Mohawk Indian Fort, near Hogg Island, NS. 

Fort Chadabucto, Guysboro, NS. 

Liverpool Privateersmen, Liverpool, NS. 

First Patent in Canada, Quebec, P.Q. 

Chambly Road, near St. Hubert, P.Q. 

Chaudiere Portages, Hull, P.Q. 

Soulanges Canal, Cascades Point, P.Q. 

First Stage Coach Service, Quebec, P.Q. 

Admiral Bayfield, Quebec, P.Q. 

Fort Temiscamingue, P.Q. 

Jacques Cartier’s Landing, Gaspe, P.Q. 

Lachine Massacre, La Salle, P.Q. 

Champlain’s Landing Place, Morrison’s Island, Ont. 
Indian Treaties, near Orillia, Ont. 

First Iron Furnace in Upper Canada, Lyndhurst, Ont. 
Officers and Seamen Royal Navy, Kingston, Ont. 
Mission of Ste. Marie I, Midland, Ont. 

Glengarry Landing, near Edenvale, Ont. 

First Salt Works in Canada, near St. Catharines, Ont. 
First Petroleum Wells in Canada, near Bothwell, Ont. 
Butler’s Burying Ground, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
Danforth Road, Hamilton, Ont. 

Arctic Discovery and Exploration, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Fort Henry, Kingston, Ont. 

Trent Canal, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Six Nations Indians, Brantford, Ont. 

First Cheese Factory in Canada, near Norwich, Ont. 
Discovery of Red Fife Wheat, near Peterboro, Ont. 
McKee’s Indian Purchase, near Blenheim, Ont. 
United Empire Loyalists, near Cornwall, Ont. 
Carrying Place, Bay of Quinte, Ont. 

Crawford Indian Purchase, Kingston, Ont. 

Samuel de Champlain, Ottawa, Ont. 

Galops Canal, Iroquois, Ont. 

Rapide Plat Canal, near Iriquois, Ont. 

Farran’s Point Canal, Farran’s Point, Ont. 

Cornwall Canal, near Cornwall, Ont. 

Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ont. 

Combat at McRae’s House, near Chatham, Ont. 
Burlington Heights, Hamilton, Ont. 

Capture of Tigress and Scorpion, Penetanguishene, Ont. 
First Ontario Indian Treaty, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
Fort Maurepas, Fort Alexander, Man. 

Norway House, Man. 

Dawson Road, Ste. Anne des Chenes, Man. 

Battle of Fish Creek, near Rosthern, Sask. 

Duck Lake Battlefield, Duck Lake, Sask. 
Cumberland House, Cumberland Lake, Sask. 

Fort a la Corne, near Prince Albert, Sask. 

Methye Portage, Sask. 

Rev. John McDougall, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

Rev. Father Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

Great Fraser Midden, New Westminster, B.C. 
Captain George Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 


The following poem written and read by the author on the occasion of 
a recent unveiling ceremony is an appreciation of the efforts of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board and the Department of the Interior in com- 
memorating historic events throughout Canada :— 


MILESTONES OF EMPIRE 


By Fisuer Davison 


re Re when your children ask their fathers in time to come. saving, 
What mean ye by these stones ?”—Joshua 4:6, 


In after years, and they shall pass and say, 
“What mean these stones which we see ever stand, 
Upraised, throughout this vast, fair maiden-land? 
On some lone hill, or by the thronging way, 

By sounding wave, or in a country mead, 

A shaped cairn or boulder greets our gaze, 

With brazen scroll, that tells of olden days, 
Belike, and some forgotten tale, long dead!” 


Up! Say these are milestones on empire’s way 
That mark the hard-won steps of its great tread, 
As, ever on, its mighty course hath led 

To fuller glory, like a dawning day; 

They brightly show to every coming time 
That Canada, ’mid bloom of youthful pride, 

Did not forget those who had wrought and died 
To raise her high, nor let oblivion’s rime 

Fall on their names and deeds, but set them clear 
On stone and bronze’s fair and deathless page, 
Where tale of nation’s making meets each age: 
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Intrepid explorators sojourned here, 
Who, pressing ever toward the rising sun, 
Yet traced the pathways of an unknown vast; 
And there the valiant holy Fathers passed, 
Who held the torch of Christ and empire one; 
And one bespeaks heroic bands, who came 
To wrest a homeland from the wilderness; 
And one those who, ’midst carnage and the press, 
Did give themselves and win this lasting fame 
In struggle, that it might be kept still free. 
Yes, say, then, these do tell each brilliant stand 

- As empire blazed its trail through far, new land— 
An onward trail and ever so shall be. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
. PISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1933; 


RECEIPTS 


April 1932—Balance on hand 
RATE MERDErS hip es it NN 2e 

to + Sale of Luncheon Tickets 
April,1933 | Bank interest 





DISBURSEMENTS 

ChaeaueDauner  lUnChe one Re nr ee $ 35.70 
Cunmimeham da Co,.audit Ors == ee a ae 10.00 
IBroOgiessiveG erin bers.s: seer. Uke es. PR ee 10.07 
Canadian historical: Review... =.= Se 429.50 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques — 115.00 
Pettyicash (postage abroad, etc.) = 2, 10.00 
Miss N. Stratton, clerical assistance 50.00 
Allowance to French Sec’y and Editor 250.00 
Allowance to English Secretary and Treasurer 250.00 
BEN EXC NA D PES Re een 10.05 

$ 1,170.32 
Balnceronhandies Ter re Pr en 733.67 


$ 1,903.99 1,903.99 


Examined and found correct. 
CUNNINGHAM & CoO., 
Auditors. 


NORMAN FEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Orrawa, May 18, 1933. 
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Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N.S. 


Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. Chateau de Ramezay; W. D. 
Lighthall, F.R.S.C., President, Montreal Trust Bldg., Montreal; Pemberton Smith, 
Treasurer, 414 St. James St., Montreal. 


Antiquarian Society of Montreal (Women’s Branch), Madame J. I. Tarte, President; 
Secretary, Miss Lois C. Malcolm, 1 Rosemount Ave., Apt. 63, Westmount, PG 


British Columbia Historical Association. Miss Alma Russell, President, Victoria, B.C.; 
G. M. McTavish Hon. Treasurer, Victoria, B.C.; H. T. Nation, Corresponding 
Secy., 2380 Windsor Road, Victoria, B.C. 


Canadian Military Institute, 245 Simcoe St., Toronto 2. 
Clark University Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. Louis N. Wilson, Librarian. 


Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio, US.A. Miss Leta 
E. Adams, Order Librarian. 


Hamilton Public Library. Mrs. Lurene Lyle, Librarian, Hamilton, Ont. 


Historical Society of Alberta. Dr. A. C. Rutherford, President; W. Everard Edmonds, 
Secretary, 1146-91st Ave., Edmonton, Alta.; M. H. Long, Treasurer. 


Henry E. Huntingdon Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cal. Leslie E. Bliss, 
Librarian. 


Kingston Historical Society. H. F. Price, President; Miss M. Going, Secretary, 38 
Clergy St. B.; J. H. Mitchell, Treasurer, 87 L. Union St., Kingston. 


Last Post Fund. Sir Arthur Currie, G.C.M.G., President; Arthur H. D. Hair, Secre- 
tary Treasurer, P.O. Box 1382, Montreal, P.Q. 


Legislative Library of Ontario. A. F. Wilgress, Legislative Librarian, Toronto, Ont. 


Library of Parliament. J. de L. Taché, General Librarian; Hon. Martin Burrell, Par- 
liamentary Librarian, Ottawa, Ont. 


Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Mr. Justice Gibsone, President ; Recording 
Secretary, A. Robertson; Corresponding Secretary, C. Lindsay; Hon. Treasurer, 
F. O. Judge, P.O. Box 187, Quebec, P.Q. 


London and Middlesex Historical Society. Col. T. J. Murphy, President; Fred Landon, 
University of Western Ontario, Secretary-Treasurer. 


London Public Library. Richard E. Crouch, Librarian, London, Ont.; James §. Bell, 
Treasurer. 


McGill University Library. Gerhard R. Lomer, M.A., Ph.D., Librarian, Montreal, 
Q. 


Niagara Historical Society. Mrs. C. E. Brown, Treasurer, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
Norwich Pioneers’ Society. A. L. Bushell, Secretary, Norwich, Ont. 


Nova Scotia Historical Society. Dr. M. D. Morrison, President; Ven. Archdeacon 
F. W. Vroom, D.D., Corresponding Secretary; W. L. Payzant, Recording Secre- 
tary; I. L. Wainwright, Treasurer, P.O. Box 1117, Halifax, NS. 


Ohio State Unversity, University Library, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Ontario Historical Society. J. McK. Murray, Sec. Treasurer., Normal School Building, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Point Grey Junior High School. 
MacCorkindale, Principal. 


Provincial Library of Alberta. 


Provincial Library of British Columbia. 


37th Ave. and E. Boulevard, Vancouver, B.C.; H. N. 


Edmonton, Alta, 


John Hosie, Provincial Librarian and Arch- 


ivist, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 


Provincial Library of Manitoba. W. J. Healy, Provincial Librarian, Winnipeg, Man. 


Thunder Bay Historical Society. Miss M. J. L. Black, President; Secetary Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. R. Patrick, 54 Shuniah Rd., Port Arthur, Ont. 


Toronto Public Library. 
Toronto, Ont. 


George H. Locke, M.A., LLD., Librarian, College St. 


University of California Library, Berkely, California, U.S.A. Harold L. Leupp, 


Librarian. 


University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
University of Manitoba Library. Frank E. Nuttall, Librarian, Kennedy St., Winnipeg. 


University of Toronto Library.. W. S. Wallace, Librarian, Toronto, Ont. 


University of Western Ontario. 


University Library, London, Ont. 


Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. Mrs. A. C. Kains, 9 Rideau Gate 
President; Mrs. H. K. Carruthers, Recording Secretary, 57 1st Ave., Ottawa; Mrs. 
James Dick, Corresponding Secretary, 401 Albert St., Ottawa; Mrs. L. G. Bishop, 


Treasurer, 44 Park Ave., Ottawa. 


Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto. 


Miss S. Mickle, President, 48 


Heath St. E., Toronto; Miss C. Roberts, Recording Secretary, 20 Earl St.; Mrs. 
Balmer Neilly, Corresponding Secretary, 39 Woodlawn Ave., Toronto; Mrs. W. A. 
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Treasurer. 
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London, England. 

Curry, Hon. N., 581 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 

Dow, Miss Jessie, 20 Ontario Avenue, 
Montreal. 

Gosselin, L. A., 501 St. Catherine Road, 
Outremont, PQ. 

Hardy, Senator A. C., Brockville, Ont. 

Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Brockville, Ont. 

Hastings, G. V., 55 Donald St., Winnipeg. 

Holt, Sir Herbert, 297 Stanley St., Mont- 
real. 

Kindersley, Sir R., Langley House, Abbots 
Langley, Herts, England. 

Laurie, W. Pitt, 202 St. Road, 
Quebec. 

Lyman, A. C., 344 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


Louis 


Macfarlane, Miss J. J., 297 Sherbrooks 
St. W., Montreal. 
Mactaggart, Col. D. D., 1075 Mount 


Royal Ave. W., Montreal. 


Masters, C. H., 220 Bay Street, Ottawa. 

Mills, Colonel Dudley, 24 Washington 
House, Basil St., London, 8.W. 3, Eng- 
land. 

Morgan, James, 
Montreal. 

Musson, Chas. J., 17 Wilton Avenue, 
Toronto. : 

Raymond, Hon. Donat, 3541 Ontario St.. 
Montreal. : 

Riordon, Carl, 374 Cote des Neiges Road, 
Montreal. 

Ross, Com. J. K. L., 107 St. James St., 
Montreal. 

Mrs. 


Senneville, P.Q., or 


Simpson, JRP le ECC 
Ottawa. 

Smith, Pemberton, 414 St. James St. 
W., Montreal. ; 

Vaughan, H. H., Dominion Bridge Co., 
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